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CHINESE VERSION OF THE ATTACK UPON CANTON. 

The ing verses accompany a wood.cut, re ting a 
steamer anda of war, which was hawked about the streets of 
Canton soon after the attack upon it, and was eagerly purchased by 
the Chinese at four cash (about one farthing) per copy. It is amus- 
ing te see the efforts made by the Chinese to t the affair at 
Canton as favorable to them, —— we can hardly think that any 
ef the inhabitants of that city will soon forget what did really 


fy MODEL vd mw aed AND OF A WAR SHIP. 

They ars upwards of thirty chang (120 yards.) 

They are leh oo broad apwaids of » Bas fe (twelve yards.) 
are bound about with iron to make them strong, 

And their whole hull is painted black. 

see and go like a weaver’s shuttle. 

To: two sides are fixed two wheels. 

They uee coal to make a fire. : 

‘Then she turns about like a race-horse. 

They have sails of white cloth for sun and shade. 

They sail whether the wind be fair or adverse. 

On the ship’s bow is a figure of the god of the waves. 

On both stem and stern are guns which traverse all round. 

‘Truly her appearance is enough to pcm imee! oa 

The jade-stone void (i. e. Heaven) displayed its spiritual ¢fficacy (in 

sending bad weather.) 


. The i.e. earth) got the steamer on a shoal (alluding 


: to talanta.) 
By this may be seen the truth of Heaven’s justice! 
The foreigners were unable to do anything, 
Which greatly delighted the hearts of all men! 
THE ATTACK OF THE BARBARIANS. 
The English barbarians raised disturbances, and rebelled against the 


reason mn! 

On the 3d day of the 4th moon (23d May) the rebels offended (at- 
tacked) the city of Rams, (i. e. Canton.) 

But the jade-stone void displayed its spiritual efficacy, and the stone- 
dragon got a ship on the shoals! 

They also ascended the river to Neisheng, but their war-ships got 

und on the sands! 
the devil’s Soldiers got a t dfeat. 

So matters went on till the 6th of the moon (26th of May.) 

When fire arrows (i. ¢. rockets) were shot into the city! 

One ve three cracks, and it looked as if the Heavens were 

Our guns and powder were quite exhausted, when the country people 
to the north of the city 

Suddenly and velorously pressed forward to fight! 

From the top of Pakwunshan (the mountain behind Canton City.) 

‘The master of Heaven sent down a shower ef rain! 

Several hundred of the devil-foreigners were killed! 

The head of their chief-man was cut off and stuck upon a pole. 

His name was called Bremer! 

The hearts and livers of the fereigners grew cold from fear, and they 
cast off their clothes and fled ! 

Our country-people drummed up their courage, and cut them off and 
massacred them at all points, 

Until the whole of them were slain. : 

The foreign ships retired, and have now sailed far beyond the Bocca 


The providence of Heaven could not bear their wickedness ! 

At that season the climate was most unhealtl:y, 

And numbers died of the plague, all of which was caused by the 
the { 


anger of : ; 
Peaee followed from this, and every one enjoys a life of glory, to the 
great delight of the people of this district— Lond. Morning Herald. 


eel 


Tur Unrortunate.—The wretched wanderer of the night, whose 
only * home” is the noisome stew, reeking with the foul breath of in. 
famy ; whose emaciated, squalid, and careworn features, are bedaub- 
ed with the mockery of th; whose diseased and attenuated 
frame is bedecked with the gaudy rags of bygone pleasure ; whose 
heart is sapped, whose memory is blighted, ants whose breast is hope. 
lese—none regard her with compassion—most with profound loath. 
ing and contempt. Few think of the hidden rock on which the fair 
vessel struck, The effect is seen and condemned, but the fatal cause 

mole.eyed censure. Who thinks upon the probable treachery, 
falschood, and villainy that have been exerted to corrupt the unbe- 
friended, weak, and too-confiding woman? Who inquires if the de- 
pravitys which glares in every expression, was drawn in with the first 
reath of life, apd the blood tainted in her veins by the authoress uf 
her being! Not one among the million that spurn the poor outcast, 
and, by adding to her misery, think to increase the moral observance 
on which they plume themselves. The creature of unhappy destiny 
—she who drew her first nourishment from the bosom of crime and 
Sonclller cats 2 first lisp of infancy was the instructed curse—is 
ht of only as a wretch fitted tor the cell and the felon’s brand. 

The victim to fraud and perjury, whose every comfort, every joy, 





every is shattered and annihilated---whose once tender heart is 
made us by eorrow.-.is remembered only to despised. Meek. 
eyed mercy seldom sits in judgment on either.-..Old English Gentle. 
man, 

a  — 


Cxuss In German Towns.—In all the principal German towns, soc:- 
eties corresponding nearly with a London Club, and known by suck 
names as Casino, Museum, Harmonie, or the like, are to be found. 
“ They are very rational establishments, fitted up with a commodi- 
ous elegance, which makes their resources doubly attractive. The 
reading-rooms are stecked with a profusion of journals, reviews, and 
pamphlets, literary and political, from all parts of Germany; besides 
the French, and sometimes English and Italian newspapers. There 
is often a library of books of reference, and a conversation room, 
where talkative quidnuncs mey be relieved from the silence pre- 
scribed in the reading-rooms, . besides billiard-tables and card-rooms, 
and sometimes a table-d’hote provided by a restaurateur of the 
establishment. The assembly-rooms, which form part of the edifice, 
are only opened on occasion of balls, concerts and evening societies ; 
to these ladies are admitted, and they are kept sacred from the fumes 
of tobacco, which frequently perfume and tinge the other handsome 
apartments. The casinos are supperted by subscriptions —noblessc 
and bourgeoisie, excluding common tradesmen, being alike members. 
A foreign traveller obtains easy access to them by means of his bank- 
er, and very often through the landlord of his hotel ; and finds 
much sociable respectability, as well as convenience and resources 
in them—4utumn on the Rhine. 
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Srrancr History or a Neepie.—The following account of the 
ry 9 a my of a needle, after its having been upwards of 69 years 
in the body of a human being, may be relied upon as correct :—-Mr. 
John Bridges, Solieitor, of No. 9 Parade, Islington, 72, swallowed, 
whilst at play, when nine and ten years of age, a needle. The oc- 
currence created great alarm in his family, and the most eminent 
medical practitioners of the day having been consulted used every 
effort to expel the needle, but in vain. The fears of Mr. Bridges’ 
— wereallayed when they saw him grow up'to youth and man. 

ood without suffering. Mr. Bridges arrived at the age of 60, se!- 
dom or never suffering from ill health, but not unfrequently he has 
felt t pains in various parts of his body, which have always been 
attributed to rheumatiem. On Wedneskay night last he had, as he 
thought, an attack of that disease, and retired early to rest, oncased 
in flannel. About three o'clock in the morning, a strange pricking 
sensation, felt about the outer right anele, gwoke him, and, putting 
his hand to the spot, he foun! protruding from the flannel what he 
thought a small bit of wire. In the morning he discovered, compa- 
ring all the circumstances, that it was the self-same needle, he had 
swallowed 62 years ago! A punctured mark just over the anclc 
shows where the needle had madeits egress. The needle is a strong 
button one; its colour a dingy blue, and the eye shows that it is of 
ancient fabric.— London Standard. 
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Tue Country Curate.—With high and low the curate was an 
object of unvarying admiration. The rich loved him for his ynpre- 
tending, refined, and gentlemanly bearing ; the poor blessed him for 
his kindness cf heart and benevolent actions towards them. The 
flaxen-haired ruddy-cheeked children ran to him when they saw his 
tall thin figure approaching, and each was anxious to catch his ap- 
fencing eye, as the lock of hair was pulled a the forehead, or the 
ittle curtsey bobbed to the ground. The old matron, who sat roek- 
ing the sun, knitting her winter hose, would shield her bleared cyes 
with her thin bony hand, and hobble upon her trembling limbs to 
welcome his coming, as “‘ the good man” unlatched her garden gate. 
The sturdy t, returning from his work, returning from his 
work, raised his straw hat, and stopped his merry whistle, to pay 
respect to the minister as he passed. Wherever he went a blessing 
echoed to his footsteps, and it was often asked, but never de- 
cided, which of the two was the greater favourite in the parish of 
Estead—the rich squire, who owned the greater portion of it, or the 
ye curate, who had but eighty pounds a-year.—Old English Gen- 

an. 


ELLEN TREE. 

Graceful and gentle on the mimic scene 

As in tho quiet of the social hour ; 
Nature’s own lady, both in form and mien, 

Stately and proud, yet flexile as a flower; 
Round ture may rally those whe would uphold 

A fair profession doomed to suffer slight— 
And, by thy very purity made bold, 

Choose thee as a type, whareby to do it right : 
For never be the artist-calling scorned 

Which in its motley bosom fostered rake ; 
Many bright names its annals have adorned, 

Nor least-among the brightest rnune shall be ! 
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THE GRAND THEATRICAL WAR; 
OR, THE O. P. MANIA. 





BY CHARLES MACKEY, ESQ. 





And these things bred a grect combustion in the town. : 
ag staffe’s Apparition of Mother Haggis. 

The acrimonious warfare carried on for a length of time by the play- 
goers af London against the proprietors of Covent-Garden Theatre, is 
one of the most singular instances on record of the small folly which 
will sometimes pervade a multitude of intelligent men. Carried on at 
first from mere obsti and frolic by a greater number, it increased at 
laat to such a height, that the sober dwellers in the provinces held up 
their hands in astonishment, and wondered that the people of London 
should be such fools. As much firmness and perseverance displayed in 
a better cause, might have achieved important triumphs; and we cannot 
but feel regret, in recording this matter, that so much good and whole- 
some energy should have been thrown away on so unworthy an object.— - 
But we will begin with the beginning, and trace the O. P. mania frem 
its source. 5 


On the waght of the 20th of September, 1803, the old theatre of Co- 
went-Garden was totally destroyed by fire. Preparations were immedi- 
ately made for the erection of a more splendid edifice, and the mana- 
gers, Harris and the celebrated John Philip Kemble, announced that the 
new theatre should be without a rival in Europe. In less than three 
months, the rubbish of the old building was cleared away, and the foun- 
dation-stone of the new one laid with all due ceremony by the Duke of 


Sussex. With so much celerity were the works carried on that, in nine 


months more, the edifice was completed, both without and within. The 
opening night was annuunced for the 18th of September, 1809, within 
two days of a twelvemonth since the destruction of the original building. 

But the undertaking had proved more expensive than the Committee 
anticipated. To render the pit entrance more commodious, it had been 
deemed advisable to remove a low public-house that stood in the way.— 
This turned out a matter of no little difficulty, for the proprietor was 
a man well skilled in driving a hard bargain. The more eager the 
Committee showed themselves to come to terms with him for his mise- 
rable pot-house, the more grasping he became in his demands for com- 
pensation. They were ultimately obliged to pay him an exorbitant 
sum. Added to this, the interior decroations were on the most costly 
scale; and Mrs. Siddons, and other members of the Kemble family, to- 
gether with'the celebrated Italian singer, Madame Catalani, had been 
engaged at very high salaries. As the night of opening drew near, the 
Committee found that they haf gone a little beyond their means; and 
they issued a notice, stating that, in consequence of the great expense 
they had been at in building the theatre, and the large salaries they had 
agreed to pay, to secure the services of the most eminent actors, they 
were under the necessity of fixing the price of admission at seven shil- 
lings to the boxes and four shillings to the pit, instead of six shillings and 
three and sixpence, as heretofore. 

This announcement created the greatest dissatisfaction. The boxes 
might have borne the oppression, but the dignity of the pit was wound- 
ed. A war-cry was raised immediately. For some weeks previous to 
the opening, a continual clatter was kept up in clubs and coffee-rooms, 
against what was considered a most unconstitutional aggression on the 
rights of play-going man. The newspapers assiduously kept up the ex- 
citement, and represented, day after day, to the managers the impolicy 
of the proposed advance. The bitter politics of the time were disre- 
garded, and Kemble and Covent-Garden became as great sources of in- 
terest as Napoleon and France. Puplic attention was the more fixed 
upon the proceedings at Covent-Garden, since it was the only patent 
theatre then in existence, Drury-Lane theatre having also been wore 
by fire in the month of February previous. But great as was the indig- 
nation of the lovers of the drama at that time, no one could have antici- 
pated the extraordiaary length to which opposition would be carried. 

First Night, September 20th.—The performances announced were 
the tragedy of “ Macbeth” and the afterpiece of “The Quaker.””. The 
howse was excessively crowded (the pit especially) with persons who 
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‘felt it. Thus remained the war till long after midnight, when the belli- 
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had gone for no other purpose than to make a disturbance. They soon 
discovered another grievance to add to the list. The whole of the low- 
er, and three-fourths of the upper tier of boxes, were let out for the sea- 
son ; so that those who had paid at the door for a seat inthe boxes, were 
obliged to mount toa level with the gallery. Here they were stowed 
into boxes which, from their size and shape, received the contemptuous, 
and not inappropriate designation of pigeon-holes. This was considered 
in the light of a new aggression upon establi rights; and long be- 
fore the curtain drew up, the managers might have heard in their green- 
room the indignant shouts of ‘Down with the pigeon-holes !”"—« Old 

rices for ever !” Amid this din the curtain rose, and Mr. Kemble stood 
orward to deliver a poetical address in honor of the occasion. The riot 
now began in earnest ; not a word of the address was audible, from the 
stamping and groaning of the people in the pit. This continued, almost 
without intermission, through the five acts of the tragedy. Now and then, 
the sublime acting of Mrs. Siddons, as ‘ the awful woman,” hushed the 
noisy multitude into silence, in spite of themselves: but it was only for 
a moment ; the recollection of their fancied wrongs made them asha- 
med of their admiration, and they shouted and hooted again more vigo- 
rously than before. The comedy of Munden in the afterpiece met with 
no better reception ; not a word was listened to, and the curtain fell 
amid still increasing uproar and shouts of “ Old prices!’ Some ma- 
gistrates, who happened to be present, zealous'y came to the rescue, and 
appeared on the stage with copies ofthe Riot Act. This ill-judged pro- 
ceeding made the matter worse. The men of the pit were exasperated 
by the indignity, and strained their lungs to express how deeply they 


gerents withdrew from sheer exhaustion. 
Second Night.—The crowd was not so great ; all those who had gone 
on the previous evening to listen to the performances, now stayed away, 
and the rioters had it nearly all to themselves. With the latter, “ the 
play was not the thing,” and Macheath and Polly sang in “The Beg- 
gar’s ra’’ in vain. The actors and the public appeared to have 
changed sides—the audience acted, and the actors listened. A new fea- 
ture of this night’s proceedings was the introduction of placards. Seve- 
ral were displayed from the pit and boxes, inscribed in large letters with 
the words, “ Old.prices.”” With a view of striking terror, the constables 
who had been plentifully introduced into the house, attacked the pla- 
card-bearers, and succeeded, after several severe battles, in dragging off 
a few of them to the neighboring watch-house, in Bow street. Confu- 
sion now became worse and worse confounded. The pitites screamed 
themselves hoarse ; while, to increase the uproar, some mischievous fre- 
uenters of: the upper regions squeaked through dozens of cat-calls, till 
the combined noise was enough to blister every tympanum in the house. 
Third Night.—The appearance of several gentlemen in the morning 

at the bar of the Bow Street police office, te answer for their riotous con- 
duct, had been indignantly commented upon during the day. All au- 
gured ill for the quiet of the night. The performances announced were 
“ Richard the Third”’ and ‘‘ The Poor Soldier,” but the larity of the 
tragedy could not obtain it a hearing. The pitites see to be drawn 
into closer union by*the attacks made upon them, and to act more in 
concert than on the previous nights. The placards were, also, more nu- 
merous; not only the pit, but the boxes and galleries exhibited them. 
Among the most conspicuous, was one inscribed, ‘John. Bull against 
John Kemble. Who'll win?” Who'll win?” Another bore “King 
George for ever! but no King Kemble.”” A third was levelled against 
Madame Catalani, whose large salary was sup to be one of the 
causes of the increased prices, and was inscribe? “No foreigners to tax 
us—we’re taxed enough already.”” This last was a double-barrelled one, 
expressing both dramatic and political discontent, and was received with 
loud cheers by the pitites. " 


The tragedy and afterpiece were concluded full two hours before their 
regulartime; and the cries for Mr. Kemble becrze so loud, that the 
manager thought p to obey the summons. mid all these scenes of 
uproar he preserved his equanimity, and was uever once betrayed into 

jon of petulance or anger. With some difficulty he obtained 
ake Be entered into a detail of the affairs of the theatre, assuring 
the audience at the same time of the solicitude of the proprietors to ac- 
commodate themselves to the public wish. This was received with 
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some applause, as it was thought at first to manifest a willingness to 
come back to the old prices, and the pit eagerly waited for the next sen- 
tence, that was to their hopes. That sentence was never utter- 
oi, for Mr. Kemble, folding his arms majestically, added, in his deep 
tragic voice, “ Ladies and Gentlemen, I wait here to know what you 
want!’ Immediately ppd at renewed, and became so tremen- 
cious and so deafening, that , seeing the uselessness of further 

rose in requested a hearing. He ob- 
tained it without difficulty. wd = og by inveighing in severe terms 
r 


against the pretended i . Kemble, in asking them so offen- 
sively Serva mad, and concluded by exhorting the people never to 
cease their 


opposition until they brought down the prices to their old 
level. The speaker, whose name was understood to & Leigh, then re- 
ted a cheer for the actors, to show that nv disrespect was intended 
py The cheer was given immediately. 

A barrister of the name of Smythe then rose to crave another hearing 
for Mr. Kemble. The manager stood forth again, calm, unmoved, and 
severe. ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, “ I wait here to know your 
wishes.” Mr, Leigh, who took upon himself, “for that night only,” the 
character of leader, said, the only reply he could give was one in 
three words, “the old prices.”” Hereat the shouts of applasue again rose, 
till the building rang. Still serene amid the storm, the manager endea- 
vouzed to enter into explanations. The men of the pit would hear no- 

ing of the sort. They wanted entire and absolute acquiescence. Less 

not satisfy them; and, as Mr. Kemble only wished to explain, 
they would not shear a word. He finally withdrew amid a noise to 
which Babel must have been comparatively silent. 

Fourth Night.—The rioters were more obstinate than ever. The 
noises were increased by the addition of whistles, bugle-horns, and 
watchmen’s rattles, sniffling snorting, and clattering from all parts of 
the house. Human lungs were taxed to the uttermost, and the stamping 
the floor raised such a dust as to render all objects but dimly visible 
placards, too, there was greater variety. The loose wits of the town 
all day been straining their ingenuity to invent new ones. Am 


ges 


them were, “‘ Come forth, O Kemble! come forth and tremble !” “ Fool- 
ish John Kemble, we'll make you tremble !”’ and “ No cats! no Catala- 


ni! English actors for ever!” 

Those who wish to se a mob successfully, should never lose their 
temper. It is a proof of weakness which masses of people at once per- 
ceive, and never fail to take advantage of. Thus, when the managers 
unwisely resolved to fight the mob with their own weapons, it only in- 
creased the opposition it was intended to allay. A dozen pugilists, com- 
manded by a notorious boxer of the day, were introduced into the pit, to 
use the argumentum ad hominem to the rioters. Continual scuffles en- 
sued ; butthe invincible resolution of the playgoers would not allow them 
to quail; it rather aroused them to renewed opposition, and a determina- 
tion never to submit oryicld. It also strengthened their cause, by afford- 
ing them further ena of complaint against the managers. 

The performances announced on the bills were the opera of “ Love ina 
Village,” and “ Who wins?” but the bills had it all to themselves, for 
neither actors nor public were much burthened with them. The latter, 
indeed, afforded some sport. The title was too apt to the occasion to 
escape notice, and shouts of “‘ Who wins? who wins?” displaced for a 
time the accustomed cry of old prices. 

After the fall of the curtain, Mr. Leigh, with another gentleman, again 
spoke, ey pare J bitterly of the introduction of the prize-fighters, and 
exhorting the public never to give in. Mr. Kemble was again called for- 
ward ; but when he came, the full tide of discord ran so strongly against 
him that, being totally unable to stem it, he withdrew. Each man 
seemid to shout as if he had been a Stentor; and when his lungs were 
wearied, took to his feet and stamped, till all the black coats in his vici- 
nity became grey with dust. At last the audience were tired out, and 
ahe theatre was closed before eleven o'clock. 

ifth night.—The play was Coleman's amusing comedy of “ John 
Bull.” There was no diminution of the uproar. Every note on the dia- 
pason of discord was run through. The prize-fighters, or hitites as they 
were called, mustered in considerable numbers, and the battles between 


them ahd the pitites were fierce and many. It was now, for the first. 


time, that the letters O. P. came into general use as an abbreviation of 
the, accustomed watchword of old pieces. Several placards were thus 
inscribed ; and, as brevity is so desirable in shouting, the mob adopted 
the emendation. As usual, the manager wascalled for. After some de- 
4 be came forward, and was listened to with considerable patience. 

e repeated, in respectful terms, the great loss that would be occasioned 
to the proprietors by a return to the old prices, and offered to submit a 
statement of their accounts to the eminent lawyers, Sir Vicary Gibbs and 
Sir Thomas Plumer ; the eminent merchants, Sir Francis Baring and Mr. 


| Angerstein; and Mr. Whitmore, the Governor of the Bank of England. 


By their decision as to the possibility of carrying on the theatre at the 
old oh oom he would consent to be governed, and he hoped the public 
w do the same. This reasonable proposition was scouted imme- 
ree b md het the high and reputable names he had mentioned were 
ttos any guarantee for impartiality. The pitites were too 
wrong-headed to one iota of choke srtnindbosett sob ane hod hates 
too much insulted by the prize-fighters in the manager's pay, to show any 
consideration for him, or agree to aay terms he might propose. They 
wanted full acquiescence, and nothing less. Thus the conferenco broke 
off, and the manager retired amid a storm of hisses. 
Aa Irish gentleman, named O'Reilly, then stood wp ia one of the 


ee 


boxes. With true Irish gallantry, he came to the rescue of an ill-used 
lady. He said he was disgusted at the attacks made upon Madame Ca- 
talini, the finest singer in the world, and a lady inestimable in private 
life. It was unjust, unmanly, and un-English to make the innocent suf- 
fer for the guilty; and he hoped this blot would be no longer allowed t 
stain a fair cause. As to thequarrel with the manager, he recommend. 
ed them to persevere. They were not only wronged by his increased 
prices, but insulted by his boxers, and he hoped, that before they bad 
done with him, they would teach him a lesson he would not soon forge: 
The gallant Hibernian soon became a favorite, and sat down amid loud 
cheers. 

Sizth night.—No signs of a cossation of hostilities on the ono side, o 
of a return to the old prices on the other. The playgoers seemed ¢. 
grow more united as the managers grew more obstinate. The actor. 
had by far the best time of it; for they were spared nearly ai! the labo: 
of their parts, and merely strutted on the stage to see how matters wen: 
on, and then strutted off again. Notwithstanding the remonstrance o/ 
Mr. O'Reilly on the previous night, numerous placards reflecting upor 
Madame Catalani were exhibited. One was inseribed with the follow. 
ing doggrel:— 

“ Seventeen thousand a-year goes pat, 
To Kemble, his sister, and Madame Cat.” 


On another was displayed, in large lettets, “‘ No compromise, oid price», 
and native talent !’” Some of these were stuck against the front of the 
boxes, and others were hoisted from the pit on long poles. The follow- 
ing specimens will suffice to show the spirit of them; wit thoy had nore, 
or humor either, although when they were successively exhibited, thc; 
elicited roars of laughter :— 
* John Kemble alone is the cause of this riot ; 
When he lowers his prices, John Bull will be quict.” 


** John Kemble be damn'd, 
We will not be cramm’'d.” 


“« Squire Kemble 
Begins to tremble.” 


The curtain fell as early as nine o'clock, when there being loud cait- 
for Mr. Kemble, he stood forward. He announced that Madame Cata 
lani, against whom so unjustifiable a prejudice had been excited, had 
thrown up her engagement rather than stand in the way of any accom- 
modation of existing differences. This announcement was received witi. 
greatapplause. Mr. Kemble then went on to vindicate himself and co 

roprietors from the charge of despising public opimon. No assertiou, 
he assured them, could be more unjust. They were sincerely Snxious to 
bring these unhappy differences to a close, and he thought he had acted 
in the most fair and reasonable manner in offering to submit the accounts 
toan impartial committee, whose decision, and the grounds for it, should 
be fully algated. This speech was received with cheering, but in- 
terru at the close by some indi: iduals, who objected to any commit- 
tee of the manager’s nomination. This led toa renewal of the uproai, 
and it was some time before silence could be obtained. When, at las: 
he was able to make himself heard, he gave notice, that until the decision o 
the committee had been drawn up, the theatre should remain closed. Im- 
mediately every person in the pit stood up, and a long shout of triumph 
resounded through the house, which was heard at the extremity of Bow 
Street. As if this result bad been anticipated, a placard was at the 
same moment hoisted, inscribed, ‘“‘ Here lies the body of sew price, 
an ugly brat and base born, who expired on the 23d of Sept., 1609, aged 
six days.—Requiescat in pace!” 

Mr. Kemble then retired, and the pitites flung up their hata in the a:r, 
or sprang over the benches, shouting and hallooing in the exuberance 0: 
their joy ; and thus ended the first act of this popular farce. 

The committee ultimately chosen differed from first named, Alder- 
man Sir Charles Price, Bart., and Mr. Silvester, the Recorder of Lon- 
don, being substituted for Sir Francis Baring and Sir Vicary Gibbs. Ix 
a few days they had examined the multitudinous documents of the the- 
atre, and agreed to a report which was published in all the newspaper, 
and otherwise distributed. They stated the average profits of the six pre- 
ceding years at 6 3-8 per cent, being only 1 3-8 per cent. beyond the le- 
gal interest of money, to recompense the proprietors for all their care 
and enterprise. Under the new prices a would receive 3 1-2 pe: 
cent. profit; butif they returned to the old prices, they would suffer a 
loss of fifteen shillings per cent. upon their capital. Under these cir- 
cumstances, they could do no other than recommend the proprietors te 
continue the new prices. 

This report gave no satisfaction. It certainly convinced the reasor- 
able, but oon a were in a minority of one to ten. The me- 
nagers, disregarding the outcry that it excited, advertised the recom- 
mencement of the performances for Wedneaday the 4th of October fol- 
lowing. They endeavored to pack the house with their friends, but the 
sturdy O. P. men were on the alert, and congregated in the pit in grea: 
numbers. The play was “‘ The Beggar’s Opera,” but, as on fagmer oc- 
casions, it was wholly inaudible. The noises were systematically arrang- 
ed, and the actors, seeing how uselessit Was to struggle against the popu- 
lar feeling, hurried over their parts as quickly as they could, and the cur- 
tain fell shortly after nine o'clock. Once more the manager cesayed the 
difficult task of convincing madness by appealing to reason. As soon ax 


the din of the rattles and post-horns would permit him to speak, he said, 
he would throw himself on the fairness of the most enlightened metropo- 
lis in the world. He was sure, however they might feel upou 


the subject, they would not be accessory to the ruin of the theatre, by in- 
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sisting a return tothe former prices. Notwithstanding the little 
he had sat to thedche veeley-46 hla essing: Cadberes, tho only 


answer he received was a renewal of the noise, intermingled 

of “ Hoax : hoax! imposition!’ Mr. O'Reilly, the friend of 
Madame Catalani, afterwards addressed the pit, said no reliance 
could be placed on the report of the committee. The profits of* the 
theatre were evidently great; they had saved the heavy salary of Ma- 
dame Catalani; and by shutting out the public from all the boxes but 
the pi , they mtade large sums. The first and second tiers were 
let at high rents to notorious courtesans, several of whom he then saw 
in the house; and it was clear that «he managers preferred a large re- 
venue from this impure source to the reasonable profits they would re- 
ceive from respectable people. Loud cheers greeted this speech ; every 
eye was turned the boxes, and the few ladies in them imme- 
diately withdrew. At the same moment, some inyeterate pitite hoisted a 
large placard, on which was inscribed, 

. “We lads of the pit 
Will never submit.” 


Several others were introduced. One of them was a caricature likeness 
of Mr, Kemble, asking, ‘“‘ What do you want?” with a pitite replying, 
“ The old prices, and no pigeon-holes!” Others merely bore the draw- 
ing of a large key, in allusion to a notorious house in the neighborhood, 
the denizens of which were said to be great freqzenters of the private 
boxes. These appeared to give the managers more annoyance than all 
the rest, and the prize-fighters made vigorous attacks upon the holders 
of them. Several persons were, on this night, and indeed nearly every 
night, taken into custody, and locked up in the watchhouse. On their 
appearance the following morning, they were generally held to bail in 
considerable sums to keep the peace. This proceeding greatly augment- 
ed the animosity of the pit. 

It would be useless to detail the scenes of confusion which followed 
night after night. For about three weeks the war continued with un- 


with shouts 


abated fury. Its characteristics were nearly always the same. Inven- 
tion was racked to discover new noises, and it was thought a y idea 
when one fellow got into the gallery with a dustman’s bell, rang it 


furiously. Dogs were also brought into the boxes, to add their sweet 
voices to the general uproar. The animals seemed to join in it con 
amore, and one night # large mastiff growled and barked so loudly, as to 
draw down upon his exertions three cheers from the gratified pitites. 

So strong did the popular enthusiasm run in favor of the row that 
well-dressed ladies appeared in the boxes with the letters O. P. on their 
bonnets. O. P. hats for the gentlemen were still more common, and 
some were so zealous in the cause, as to sport waistcoats with an O em- 
broidered upon one flap and a P on the other. O. P. toothpicks were 
also in fashion; and gentlemen and ladies carried O. P. handkerchiefs, 
which they waved triumphantly whenever the row was unusually deaf- 
ening. The latter suggested the idea of O. P. flags, which were occa- 
sionally unfurled from the gallery to the length of a dozen feet. Some- 
times the first part of the night’s performances were listened to with 
comparative patience, a majority of the manager’s friends being in pos- 
session of the house. But as soon as the half-price commenced, the row 
began again in all its pristine glory. At the full of the curtain it soon 
became customary to sing “God save the King,” the whole of the 
O. P.’s joining in loyal chorus. Sometimes this was followed by “ Rule 
Britannia;” and, on two or three occasions, by a parody of the national 
anthem, which excited great laughter. A verse may not be uninteresting 
as a specimen. 

“ O Johnny Bull, be true, 
Confound the prices new, 
And make them fall! 
. Curse Kemble’s politics, 
ye Frustate his knavish tricks, 
On thee our hopes we fix, 
T’ upset them all!” p 
This done, they scrambled over the benches, got up sham fights in the 
pit, or danced the famous O. P. dance. The latter may as well be de- 
scribed here: half a dozen,. or a dozen fellows formed in a ring, and 
stamped alternately with thg right and left foot, calling out at in- 
te , O. P.—O. P. with a drawling and monotonous sound. is uni- 
formly lasted till the lights were put out, when the rioters withdrew, gene- 
rally m gangs of ten or twenty, to defend themselves from sudden attacks 
oa the of the constables. . : 

Ani seemed about this time to break in upon them, that notwith- 
standing the annoyance they caused the manager, they were aiding to 
fill has coffers. This was hinted at in some of the newspapers, and the 
eonsequence was, that many stayed away to punish him, if possible, un- 
der the silent system. But this did not last long. The love of mischief 
was as great an incentive to many of them as enmity to the new prices. 


Accidental circumstances also contributed to disturb the temporary calm. 


At the Westminster quarter-sessions, on the 27th of October, bills of in- 


dictment were preferred against forty-one persons for creating a distur- 
bance and interrupting the performances of the theatre. The grand 
jury ignored twenty-seven bills, left two undecided, and found true bills 
against twelve. latter exercised their right of traverse till the en- 
suing sessions. The preferment of these bills had the effect of re-awa- 
kening the subsiding excitement. Another circumstance about the same 
time gave a still greater impetus to it, and furnished the rioters with a 
chief, round whom they were eager to rally. Mr. Clifford, a barrister, 
Seria the pit on the night of the 3let of October, with the letters 

. P. on hie hat. Being a man of some note, he was pounced upan by the 


! 


| 
| 


constables, and led off to Bow Street police office, where Brandon, the 
box-keeper, charged him with riotous and disorderly conduct. 

} This was exactly what Clifford wanted. He told the presiding ma- 
gistrate,a Mr. Read, that he had purposely displayed the letters on his 
hat, in order that the: —— of right might be determined before a 
competent tribunal. He denied that he had committed any offence, and 
seemed to manifest so intimate an acquaintanae with the law upon the 
subject, that the magistrate, convinced by his reasoning, ordered his im- 
mediate dismissal, and stated that he had been taken into custody with- 
out the slightest grounds. The result was made known in the theatre a 
few minutes afterwards, where Mr. Clifford, on his appearance victori- 
ous, was received with reiterated huzzas. On his leaving the house, he 
pions en by a mob of five or six hundred persons, who had congre- 
gated outside to do him honor as he passed. From that night the riots 
may be said to have recommenced, and “ Clifford and O. P.’’ became 
the rallying cry of the . The officious box-keeper became at the 
same time the object of the popular dislike, and the centempt with which 
the genius and fine qualities of Mr. Kemble would not permit them to 
regard him, was fastened upon his underling. So much ill-feeling was 
directed towards the latter, that at this time a return to the old prices, 
unaccompanied by his dismissal, would not have made the manager’s 
peace with the pitites. 

In the course of the few succeediag weeks, during which the riots con- 
tinued with undiminished fury, O. P. medals were struck, and worn in 
great numbers in the theatre. A few of the ultra-zealous even wore 
them in the streets. A new fashion also came into favor for hats, 
waistcoats, and handkerchiefs, on which the mark, instead of the sepa- 
rate letters O. P., was a large O, with a small P in the middle of it, 
thus :— 


The managers, seeing that Mr. Clifford was so identified with the ri} 
oters, determined to make him responsible. An action was accordingly 
brought against him and other defendants in the Court of King’s Bench. 
On the 20th of November, the Attorney.general moved, before Lord El- 
lenborough, for a rule to show cause why a criminal information should 
not be filed against Clifford for unlawfully conspiring with certain others 
to intimidate the proprietors of Covent-Garden Theatre, and force them, 
to their loss and detriment, to lower their prices of admission. The 
rule was granted, and an early day fixed for the trial. In the mean time, 
these proceedings kept up the acerbity of the O. P.s, and every night at 
the fall of the curtain, three groans were given for John Kemble and 
three cheers for John Bull. 

It was during this year that the national Jubilee was celebrated, in 
honor of the fiftieth year of the reign of George ITI. When the riots 
had reached their fiftieth night, the O. P.’s also determined to have a 
jubilee. All their previous efforts in the way of roaring, great as they 


| were, were this night outdone, and would have continued long after 


“ the wee short hour,” had not the managers wisely put the extinguisher 
upon them and the lights about eleven o’clock. 

Pending the criminal prosecution against himself, Mr. Clifford 
brought an action for false imprisonment against Brandon. The cause 
was fixed for trial in the Court of Common Pleas, on the 5th of De- 
cember, before Lord Chicf-Justice Mansfield. From an early hour in 
the morning all the avenues leading to the court were thronged with an 
eager multitude; all London was in anxiety for the result. So dense 
was the crowd, that connsel found the greatest difficulty in making their 
way into court. Mr. Sergeant Best was retained on the part of the plain- 
tiff, and Mr. Sergeant Shepherd for the defence. The defendant put two 
= upon the record; first, that he was not guilty, and secondly, that 

was justified. Sergeant Best, in stating the plaintiff's case, blamed 
the managers for all the disturbances that had taken place, and contend- 
ed that his client, in affixing the letters O. P. to his hat, was not guilty 
of any offence. Even if he had joined in the noises, which he had not, 
his so doing would not subject bim to the penalties for rioting. Several 
witnesses were then called to prove the capture of Mr. Clifford, the 
hearing of the case before the magistrate at Bow Street, and his ulti- 
mate dismissal. Se t Shepherd was heard at grea: !rneth on the 
other side, and contended that his client was perfectly justified in taking 
into custody a man who was inciting others to commit a breach of the 


ace. 
P The Lord Chief-Justice summed up, with an evident bias in favor of 
the defendant. He said an undue apprehension of the rights of an audi- 
ence had got abroad. . Even supposing the object of the rioters to be 
fair and legal, they were not authorized to carry it by unfair means. In 
order to constitute a riot, it was not necessary that personal violence 
should be committed, and it seemed to him that the defendant had not 
acted in an manner in giving into custody a person who, by the 
Ja of a symbol, was encouraging others to commit a riot. 
ry retired to consider their verdict. The crowd without and 
within the court awaited the result in feverish suspense. Half an hour 
elapsed, when the jury returned with a verdict for the plaintiff—Da- 
magne erapeoete. satisfaction of the spectators was evident upon 
countenances, that of the j ressed the contrary feeling. — 


exp 
EWecsdabndin fireman of the fury, is Lordship asked upon which o 
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the — referred to them, namely, the broad question, whether a 
wiot committed, and, if committed, whether the plaintiff had 

‘participated in it, they had found their verdict? - a 
The foreman , that they were all of opinion generally that the 
——_ had been illegally arrested. This vague answer did not satisfy 
is Lordship, and he repeated his question. He could not, however, ob- 
#ain a more satisfactory reply. Evidently vexed at what he deemed the 
obtuseness' or partiality of the jury, he turned to the bar, and said, that a 
-%pirit of a mischievous and destructive nature was abroad, which, if not 


»¥epressed, threatened awful consequences. ‘The country would be lost, 


he said, and the government overturned, if such a spirit were encour- 
aged ; it was impossible it could endin good. Time, the destroyer and 
fulfiller of ictions, has proved that his Lordship was a false prophet. 


’ The harmless O. P. war has been productive of no such dire results. 


It was to be expected that. after this triumph, the war in the pit 
“would rage with redoubled acrimony. A riot beginning at half price 
would not satisfy the excited feelings of the O. P.’s on the night of such 
a victory, Long before the curtain drew up, the house was filled with 
them, and several placards were exhibited, which the constables and 
friends of the managers, strove, as usual, to tear into shreds. One of 
them, which met this fate, was inscribed, “Success to O. P.! A Bri- 
‘ish jury forever!” It was soon replaced by another of a similar pur- 
t is needless to detail the uproar that ensued; the jumping, the 
fighting, the roaring, and the howling. For nine nights more the same 
stem was continued; but the end was at hand. 
Qn the 14tha grand dinner was given at the Crown and Anchor tav- 
ern, to celebrate the victory of Mr. Clifford. ‘The reprobators of ma- 
nagerial insolence,” as they called themselves, attended in considerable 
numbers, and Mr. Clifford was voted to the chair. The cloth had been 


wemoved, and a few speeches made, when the company were surprised 


Jby a message that their arch-enemy himself solicited the honor of an au- 
-dience. It was some time ere they could believe that Mr. Kemble had 
ventured to such a place. After some parley the manager was admitted, 
and a conference was held. A treaty was ultimately signed and sealed, 
which put an end to the long-contested wars of O. P., and restored peace 
to the out. 


All this time the disturbance proceeded at the theatre with its usual , 


‘spirit, It was now the sixty-sixth.aight of its continuance, and the riot- 
rs were still untired—still determined to resist to the last. In the midst 
9f it a gentleman arrived from the Crown and Anchor, and anneunced to 


the pit that Mr. Kemble had attended the dinner, and had yielded at last | 


to the demand of the public. He stated, that it had been agreed upon 
between him and the Committee for defending the persons under prose- 
cution, that the boxes should remain at the advan 
-shtould be reduced to three shillings and sixpence ; that theprivate boxes 
should be dene away with ; and that all prosecutions on beth sides, should 


be immediately stayed. This announcement was received with deafening | 
cheers. “As soon as the first burst of enthusiasm was over, the O. P.’s | 
‘became anxious for a confirmation of the intelligence, and commenced a 


‘oud call for Mr. Kemble. He had not then returned from the Crown 
and Anchor; but of this the pitites were not aware, and for nearly half 
an hour they kept up a most excruciating din. At length the great actor 
made his appearance, in his walking-dress with his cane in hand, as he 
had left the tavern. It was a long time before -he could command si- 
Fence. He apologized in the most respectful terms for appearing before 
them in such unbecoming costume, which was caused solely by his igno- 


«ance that he should have to appear before them that night. After an- | 


-mouncing, as well as occasional interruptions would allow, the terms that 
tad been tiie upon, he added, ‘In order that no trace or recollection 
~of past differences, which had unhappily prevailed so long, should re- 
main, he was instructed by the proprietors to say, that they most sin- 
-cerely lamented the course that had been pursued, and engaged that, on 
their parts, all legal proceedings should forthwith be put a stop to.”— 
“The ing greeted this speech was interrupted at the close by 
Youd cries from the pit of “ Dismiss Brandon,” while one or two exclaim- 
ed, ‘We want old prices generally,—six shillings for the boxes.” Af- 
“eer an ineffectual wo to address them again upon this point, Mr. 
Kemble made, respectful and repeated obeisances, and withdrew. The 
“noises still continued, until Munden stood forward, leading by the hand 
the humbled box-keeper, contrition in his looks, and in his hands a writ- 
‘ten apology, which he endeavored to read. The uproar was increased 
‘ ‘old by his presence, and, amid cries of “ We won't hear him !”— 
“Where's his master?” he was obliged to retire. Mr. Harris, the son 
of Kemble’s co-n , afterwards endeavored to propitiate the audi- 
“ence in his favor; but it was of no avail; nothing less his dismissal 
~svould satisfy the offended majesty of the pit. Amid this uproar the cur- 
‘tain finally fell, and the O. P. dance was danced for the last time within 
athe walls of Covent Garden. 

‘On the following night it was announced that Brandon had resigned his 
situation. is turned the tide of popular ill-will. 
were “ The Wheel of Fortune,” and an afterpiecc. The house was 

crowded to excess; a desire to be pleased was manifest on every counte- 


nance, and when Mr. Kemble in his favorite character of Penruddock, | 


appeared upon the stage, lie was greeted with the most vehement ap- 
plause. The noises ceased entirely, and the symbols of opposition dis- 


appeared. The audience, hushed into attention, gave vent to no sounds | 


‘but those of admiration for the genius of the actor. When, in the course 
of his part, he repeated the words, “So! Tam in London again!” the 
aptnées of the expression to the circumstances of the night, was felt by 


price ; that the pit | 


The performances | 


all present, and acknowledged by a round of boisterous and thrice». | 


cae cheering. It was a triumphant scene for Mr. Kemble after h:, 
ong” He had achieved a double ger p He had, not only 
as a manager, soothed the obstinate ition of the play-goers, bur a. 
an actor he had foreed from one of dplespan collie te ever be. 
held, approbation more cordial and unanimous than he had ever enjoyed 
before. The popular favor not only turned towards him; it embraced 
everybody connected with the theatre, except the poor victim, Brandon 
Most of the favorite actors were called before the curtain to make the: 
bow, and receive the acclamations of the pit. At the close of the pv. 
formances, a few individuals, implacable and stubborn, got up a feeb! 
cry of “Old prices for the boxes ;’’ but they were quickly silenced }, 
the reiterated cheers of the majority, or by cries of ‘‘Turn them out '’ 
A placard, the last of its race, was at the same time exhibited in the 
front of the pit, bearing, in large letters, the words “‘ We are satisfied " 

Thus ended the famous wars of O. P., which, for a peroid of near), 
three months, had kept the metropolis in proar. And after al! 
what was the grand result? As if the whole proceeding had been \ 
parody upon the more destructive, but scarcely more sensible wars 1. 
isi in history, it was commenced in injustice, carried on in bitter 
ness of apirit, and ended, like the labor of the mountain, in a mouse 
The abatement of sixpence in the price of admission to the pit, and th: 
dismissal of an unfortunate servant, whose only fault was too much ze! 
“ 43 service of his employers—such were the grand victories of ti. 

. by 

Ce en ee 


Tue Bev or Toxts—The Journal des Debats publishes the fo. 
lowii.g details relative to the presenting of four horses which the 
King of the French sent lately to the Bey of Tanis:—‘* The Bey, 
who has given in latter times so many proofs of zeal for the interests 
of France, has just received, as a proof of his Majesty’s satisfaction, 
four magnificent Norman horses of the purest blood, bearing rich har. 
ness, with Achmet Bey’s arms, and a coachman and outriders at. 
tired in the royal livery. It was a curious sight to see an equipare 
similar to that which conveys Louis Philippe from his palace of the 
Tuilleries to his residence at Neuilly parading the streets of Tunis 
The Bey expressed his satisfaction at this mark of his Majesty's fa. 
vour, and, after thanking the French Cousul and the officers of the 
Cameleon, which conveyed the horses, Achmet presented himself on 
the terrace of his palace, whence he could see the cortege defile, and 
such was his impatience to try his new equipage, that hehad himee!/ 
_ immediately conveyed by it to his palace of the Manouba, and thence 
on the following day Mahmoudieh, a country-house situate three 


_ leagues from Tunis, to the astonishment of his fanatical subjects, 
who could not comprehend how he suffered a Christian coachman to 
sit upon a seat higher than that upon which he was placed. Achmet 
Bey, in return, sent the King of the French his war-horse and mag. 
nificent trappings, three lions, an ostrich, and sumptuous stuffs cm. 
broidered with pearls, gold, and silver. Commander Poultier, of the 
Cameleon, received a gold snuff-box and splendid sabre, and each of 
his crew was pressnted with gratuities far exceeding inamount what 
would be considered munificent by European potentates.” 
ee 


| 

} 

| 

| Mipwess.—Be always as mild as you can; a spoonful of honcy 

| attracts more fties than a barrel of vine If must fall in 
any extreme, let it be on the side of ge ess. e human mind 
is so constructed that it resists rigour and yields to softness. A mild 
word quenches anger, as water quenches the of fire; and by 
benignity any soil may be rendered fruitfu th uttered with 
courtesy, is heaping coals of fire on the head; or, rather, throwing 
roses in the face. How can we resist a foe whose weapons arc 
pearls and diamonds ! 


———— 
SONG OF THE SEA-GULLS. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 


——Birds of the land, ye may carol and fi 

O’er the golden corn ‘neath a areece sky; af 
Yeur portion is fair, ’mid fields and flowers, 
Bat it is not so broad or so free as ours. 
Ye are content with the groves and the hills, 
Ye feed in the valleys and drink at the rills ; 

But what are the joys of the forest and plain, 

To those we find on the fresh wide main ? 

Birds of the land! ye rear your broods 

In the lofty trees or led woods, 

Where the branch may be reft by the howling wind, 
Or the prowling page eg Sewn and find. 
| 
i 


But we roost high on the beetling rock, 

That firmly stands the hurricane shock ; 

Our callow young may rest in a home 

Where no shot can reach and no footsteps some. 
J i “4 
Cuaracrer or Man.—As storm following storm, and wave suc. 
ceeding wave, give additional hardness to the shell :hat encloses the 


> so do the storms and waves of life add foree to the character 
of man. 
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pom the Faung,oople’s Beak. 
THE LEGEND OF THE DEAD BRIDEGROOM. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY HALL GRANDGENT. 








This story, originally written in German, affords a specimen of the singularly | 
‘ wild and terrific legends of that catia. 


Full two hundred years have elapsed since the commencement of the | 
Thirty-Years’ war, when the Elector Palatine, Frederick, placed upon his | 
head the crown of Bohemia. The emperor and the Prince Palatine of | 
Bavaria, at the head of the Catholics of Germany, immediately deter- 
mined to deprive him of this possession, which, in their eyes, would | 
have given him too much influence. The great battle of Mont-Blanc, | 
near Prague, was decisive; the clector in one day was stripped of all | 
his power. The report of this event spread from mouth to mouth 
throughout the whole of Germany; all the Catholic States celebrated | 
with rejoicings the fall of poor Frederick, who had occupied the throne | 

was on that account called the “ Winter 
King.” Jt is well known that he fled from Prague in disguise, followed | 


Qur ancestors who inhabited, about two hundred years ago, the city of. 
Herbesheim, knew this also. The people occupied themselves a great 
deal as they still do, with political quarrels, and what is yet worse, they 
were fanatical. The joy inspired by the defeat and fall of the Winter 
King, was therefore at least as impetuous and disorderly, as that which 
was displayed in Germany, some years ago, at the fall of the Emperor 


Na % 

thoes checmsile young ladies of Herbesheim were one day sitting to- 
gether, conversing about the Winter King, They were ‘three good 
triends, and all three hada lover, that is to say. each had her own; for, 
without that, they could not have remained friends for along time. One 
was called Veronica, the other Fraucica, the third Jacobea. ; 

“ The king of the heretics should not have been permitted to fly from 
Germany,"’ said Veronica; “as long as he lives, so long will the abomi- 
nations of Luther live and continue to Spread evil in every direction.” 

“ Yes,” cried Francisca, “he who shall kill him may expect a great 
recom from the emperor, from the Prince Palatine of- Bavaria, 
from the Holy Church and from the Pope; he may even expect a re- 
eompense from heaven.” . 

“T wish,” said Jacobea, “that he would come to our village; ch! 
how I wish it! He would die by the hand of my lover, and my lover 
would receive, at least, an earldom for his reward.” 

“ T doubt whether your lover would be able to make you a courftess,” 
said Veronica, “for he is not possessed of sufficient courage to accom- 
plish sach a noble task. For mine, I should only have to look at him ; 
he would draw his sword and lay the Winter King at lis feet, and the 
earldom would then be for me.” 

“ You may both save yourselves the trouble of rehearsing for the cha- 
racter,” said Francisca ; “my lover is the bravest of all. Has he not 
already been in war ascaptain? And were I to order him to 
go ee pull the Grand Turk from his throne, he would do it. Do not, 
therefore, trouble your heads at all about the earldom.” 

Whilst the young ladies were yet disputing about this dignity, a great 
noise made by the trampling of horses was heard in the street which led 
from the gate of the pe All three immediately ran to the window ; 
but it was dreadful weather, the rain fell in torrents from al! the roofs 
and eaves, whilst a storm of wind drove the water of the heavens against 
the heuses and windows. 

“‘ Mercy !" cried Jacobea, “those who are outin such weather as this, 
do not travel for their pleasure.” 

“ They must certainly be compelled to it by necessity,” said 
Veronica. 

t Or an evil conscience,” priest Hang a 

ite them, in front inn, s irteen gentle. 

Moyer ome A who hastily dismounted, Tactee of them remained 
by the side of their horses; the thirteenth, clothed entirely in white, en- 
‘tered the inn. The host soon came out with his servants; the horses 
were put in the stable ; the masters entered the house. -Notwi 


ibe rain, the had assembled in the street to see the s' 

their horse:. The most beautiful courser belonged to the man in white; 
it was a jennet of a dazzling whiteness, covered with a magnificent capa- 
xison. / 


“If this should be the Winter King!’ exclaimed the three la- 
dies, withdrawiag together from the window, and fixedly Sigarding aa 
other. f 

A noise was now heard on the stairs, and the three lovers were not 
long in ing. : 

“ Do you know,” said one, “ that the Winter King is in our city!” 
Pipe eng getadbal cos sige gl aaid the second. Be 
Bie iety is pict wu the long meagre figure of the gentleman 

clothed in white,” cried the thitd.. 

A seatiment of mingled joy and terror seized the young ladies; they 
an ae with astonishment; it was as if Sarees 
spoken wi continued glances. Sudden! extended their 
Lperaphde phe = 

“ Yes, yes! all three together and without division.”’ 

Each of them then turned towards her lover. 

Veronica said to bers: 

“If my lover permits the Winter King to leave our walle alive, I 
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would much rather remain a maiden all my life than marry him; se 
may God and the saints aid me !” ‘ 

Francisca said to hers : 

‘‘ My promised faith is lost furever if the friend of my heart does not 
bring to me to-morrow his sword dyed with the blood of the Winter 
King.” 

Jacobea said to hers: 

“Tf my lover permits the Winter King ta live till the rising of the sun, 
he need not expect our nuptials till the last judgment, so heip me God 
and the saints!” 

The three lovers started up; but they soon recovered their confidence 
in seeing the three young, ladies, more beautiful than ever, standing before 
them awaiting theirreply. Each of them was desirous of being the first 
to prove his love by some heroic act; they therefore soon promised that 
the Winter ‘King should not see the light of another day. 

They now took leave of their ladies, who remained conversing toge- 
ther about the glory their lovers were about to obtain, of their courage, 
their tenderness, and finally of the earldom and its territories, and of the 
The three lovers took counse} 








strangers in order to discover which was the king, and discovered the 
room in which he was to sleep. They knew all the corners of the house, 
and remained to confer and to drink till late in the night. 

Before the break of day, twelve of the strangers set out in all haste 
through the wind and the storm; the thirteenth remained in his bed, 
dead and bathed in his blood; he had received three mortal wounds.— 
No one was able te tell who he was, but the host asserted that it was not 
the king, and he was right; for the Winter King arrived safely in Hol- 
land, where he lived many years. 

The deceased was interred the same day, not in the cemetery, in holy 
ground, with the bones of the Catholics; but as a presumed heretic, he 
was buried in the highway without hymn of church and without prayers- 

The three young ladies, however, were waiting with impatience the 
return of their lovers to give them their recompense; but they did not 
come. 

They sent to seek them throughout all the streets and all the houses ; 
but, since the hour of midnight no one had seen them. Neither the host 
himself, his wife, nor the servants, could tell where they had gone or 
what had become of them. 

Then the poor young ladies were much afflicted; they wept night and 
day, and bitterly repented of the criminal order they had given to men so 
faithful and so handsome. 

The beautiful Jacobea above all wept in secret, for she had been the 
first to express before her companions the vow of the death of the Win- 
ter King. Two days had passed since the night of misfortune; the third 
was drawing to a close, and the ladies and their anxious parents, 
were still r uainted with the fate of the three young men. ; 

A knock was heard at the door of Jacobea, and a man of goodly ap- 

entered and demanded to see the young lady, who was weeping 
near her father and mother. The stranger presented them a letter which 
a young man had given him on the road, and which he had promised to 
deliver. Oh! what was the joy of Jacobea! The letter was from her 
lover. 

Tt was near night; the mother hastily lighted two lamps, in order to 
read the letter and to have a better view of the stranger. He was a mam 
aged about thirty, tall, meagre, clothed in black, but in accordance with 
the fashion of the time; his hat was surmounted by a long feather ; his 
black velvet mantle was thrown over his shoulders; he wore at his side a 
sword, the hilt of which was gold ornamented with precious stones; on 
his fingers were several rings of great value. But his countenance, the 
traits of which were noble and regular, pale and livid, whilst 
the mournful color of his ing rendered it still more wan. He took a 
seat, and the father the letter by the light of the lamp; it was con- 
ceived in the following terms: 

“« My beautiful friend, your faith is lost to me for evgr. I am going 
to the war in Bohemia, and will endeavor to find another lady who- 
will not require me to perpetrate a foul assassination. I return you 
your ring.” 

The ring fell from the letter. 

When Jacobea heard this letter, her strength failed her; she wept 
anew, and cursed the unfaithful lovee. The father and mother consol 
ed their poor daughter, and the stranger said to her: 

“If I had known that the commission with which this young man 





















on the ensuing day. 
his word and came. Jacobea was alone. He said to her=- 
“I have not been able to sleep during the whole night, for I was 
continually thinking of your beauty and your tears; you should bestow 
a smile upon me to recall to my pale cheeks the color that want of 
sleep has driven fiom them.” 
“ How ean I smile,” said Jacobea; has not the disloyal sent me 
thia ring; has he not pen ey heart?” 
The count took the ring cast it out of the window. ‘ Away with 
!” he cried. ‘ How willingly would I replace it by one more 
iful!’’ And he drew from one of his eS of his most mag- 
nificent rings, and placed it before her om the table, saying: “ How 
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willingly would I give it you, with all these, to each of which is at- 
tached a rich lordship!” 

Jacobea blushed. She pushed the magnificent ring from her. 

“Do not be so cruel,” said the count; “‘ for now that I have seen 
you, I shall never beable to forget you. Your lover has disdained 
you; disdain him in your turn; it is a sweet vengeance. I lay at your 
feet my heart and my dignity.” 

Jacobea did not wish to listen to him; but she found in her heart that 
the count was right, and that vengeance was sweet. They conversed 
together for a long time. The count was modest and persuasive, only 
he wasnot so handsome as the last lover; his countenance was indeed 
too pale and too livid, but when he spoke his countenance could easily 
be forgotten; and as every thing has its time, Jacobea ceased to weep, 
and was even sometimes forced to smile on the count. 

The arrival of the noble seigneur at Herbesheim, was soon known in 
all the city, for he had servants richly clothed, and made much dis- 
play.” It was also soon known that he had brought to Jacobea a letter 
from her lover. When Veronica and Francisca had learned this, they 
hastened to seek their friend, and demanded if the noble count knew 
nothing of the two others, praying her to inquire of him to that ef- 
fect. 

Jacobea did so; and as the count said that he wished to speak him- 
self to the tworiends, to judge, by their descriptions, if he had seen 
their lovers, the young lady rendered him many thanks. She received 
him also with more attention ; for during the night she had thought of 
mnny things, and regarding the ring she had said to herself, ‘I have 
but to stretch forth my hand to become a countess, and be in posses- 
sion of all the dignities of that rank without being forced to share them 
with Francisca and Veronica. Thus my unfaithful lover will still have 
made me a countess.” She showed to her parents the ring that the 
seigneur had left upon the table, and spoke to them of his honorable of- 
fers, and teld them what she knew of his numerous lordships. The old 
parents were greatly astonished and would not believe it; but the 
count having returned, and haying brought to their daughter a little 
casket enclosing a diamond cross suspended to seven strings of pearls, 
they believed his words, and said: “ This son-in-law will suit us very 
well; we must, we ought to take him !” 

During this time the count had been to see Veronica. He found her 
still more beautiful than Jacobea; and when he finally saw Francisca, he 
told each of them privately the same story about their lovers. He had 
met the three companions at an inn, singing gaily over a pot of wine.— 
They wished to go and take part in the Bohemian war. When he had 
told them that his journey led him through Herbesheim, one of them 
wrote a letter to Jacobea, and prayed him to deliver it. The others 
mocked him, saying: ‘* We have something better to do than to write 
letters ; if you see our former sweethearts, tell them that we have gone 
to Bohemia, because they have caused us to do a wicked action, and we 
return them their rings; let them console themselves with him whose 
finger will enter into this ring.” 

The count remarked to Veronica that her ring fitted his finger remark- 
ably well; but near Francisca he found that his appeared made expressly 
for her. He consoled them both, made them presents, offered them his 
heart and his earldom, and each of them soon became accustomed to his 
pale and livid figure. 

The three friends mutually made a secret of the visits of the count 
and of his offers, for they distrusted each other, and each of them feared 
that the stranger would fall into other hands than hers. They no more 
visited as formerly ; and when the count went to see one of the three, 
the two others were much afflicted. Jealousy rendered them fearful. 

In a little time the count made great progggss; but in vain did he 
swear to each that he found the others very awkward, and that he only 
visited them from courtesy ; his discourses were soon no more listened 
to, and as theyell required the same proof of his love, he found himself 
much embarrassed. evertheless he granted all, and required that the 
union, made in the presence of the parents, should be kept secret; af- 
terwards, he demanded a tranquil hour in the night, in which they could 
converse together at leisure on the wedding and on the departure for his 
castle. Each beauty consented ; but each in consenting, said: 

“« Dear count, how pale you are! Leave off, then, this black dress, 
which renders you paler still.” 

But he answered : 

“It is a vow that I have to accomplish; but on the day of our wed- 
ding I will appear as red and white as your cheeks, O, best beloved of 
my heart !” 

The count became then, on the same day, the bridegroom of each of 
the three friends. At dark night he glided into their chambers. The 
next day, as the young ladies slept a long time, their parents came to 
awaken them. Each of them was cold in her bed, her neck twisted, and 
her face turned towards her back. 

Dreadful lamentations resounded in the three houses. All the people 
ran about ‘affrighted. “ Murder! murder!” was cried on all sides; and 
as suspicion fell at once on the Count de Tombs, the multitude assembled 
before the inn, and the bailiffs of the city entered with the archers. They 
found the ho:t weeping; the éount had set out in the night with all his 

servants. All his baggage, which was immense, had disappeared, and 
no on@ had carried it away. ‘Phe fine horses had been taken from the 
well fastened stables, and none of the keepers had seen them come out. 

There was a general consternation; each made the sign of the croes 
in passing before the houses of the three unfortunate brides; the rich 


presents, the wedding garments, the pearls, the diamonds, all that the 
count had given them, had suddenly disap ; 

A small escort of men, enveloped in long black mantles, followed the 
coffins of the three young ladies. 

When they had deposited the coffins on the ground in the cemetery of 
the church of Saint Sebalders, they saw a man of great stature, who 


_not before been remarked, come out from the midst of the others. Each 


was astonished to see that he, who but a short time before had been 
clothed in black, appeared suddenly clothed in white. Then three red 
spots appeared upon his doublet, the blood dropped from his sleeves, and 
he ued his road towards the highway. 

“Jesu Maria!” cried the host of the inn, “it is the corpse that we 
buried twenty-one days ago !”” 

All those who were in the cemetery took to flight, seized with hor- 
ror. A storm of wind, mingled with rain and snow, blew fiercely 
upon them. During three days and three nights the coffins remained 
abandoned near the open graves. 

When the magistrates finally ordered the deserted coffins to be in- 
terred, and the parents had given money to some bold men to &ulfil this 
pious duty, they found that the coffins were as light as if they had 
not contained three dead bodies; the lids, however, were still well 
fastened. One of the diggers took courage, and went to seek ham- 
mers and chisels; another went to seek the curate and the sacristan.— 
On ppening the coffins, they found nothing in them; they could not even 
perceive the cushion, nor the shroud, nor the straw mats which had been 


placed there according to custom. 


They interred the empty coffins. 
* mm 
The following is copied from a little book called “ A Guide to the 
Ball Room, by a London Man of Fashion :” 
GENERAL RULES AS IT RESPECTS PUBLIC BALLS. 


To tue Genttemen.—l. Your dress should be a black coat, by 
one of the first tailors, (dress coat) a white silk roll-collar vest ; li. 
nen frilled and superbly white ; cuffs seen; black -tights, if you are 
well made— if not, trowsers half-tight, and neat; black silk Lyons 
stockings; a handsome black silk stock, having a neat bow ; a ve 
fine cambric handkerchief, slightly perfumed. No gold guard- 
chains, or black ribbon; a “‘ Breguet” in vest; slight chain. ‘White 
kid (French) gloves, exactly fittung the hand; the chaissure insur. 
passibly neat and lusante; tie, a small bow; a large one is an ex- 
pense of ribbon worthy of a haberdasher. 

2. The hair must be exceedingly-well dressed. 

3. The air and manner must be perfectly degagee ; for if a per- 
son be not as much at home in a Bal! Room as in his own House he 
had better shut himself up in the latter. This ease of manner must, 
however, be quite free from anything approaching to effrontery, 
which, next to affectation, is a most disgusting attitude of eithor sex. 
Never forget that it is much easier to dance than to be a gentleman. 
Never go to a Public Ball before a /ate hour. 

4. Itis deemed /orsderegle to dance mere than four sets with a 
lady, even if she be of your own party. 

You may converse with your partner softo voce, but only fur. 
tively with any other lady while standing up in the dance. 

9. Eschew all imitation of the Grimavier or Jack Pudding in 
your dancing. There are some men who aim at this species of dis- 
tinction to create a laugh—Thry are to be pitied. « 

7. You cannot be too attentive to your partner, nor must you 
leave her while engaged to dance with her; you must either stand 
or sit near her. 

_ 8. Itis not eomme au faut to engage a lady to dance beyond the 
fourth set on her list, a rale which may be exemplified by the remark 
of a beautiful debutante of the last season: ‘I can put you down, 
sir,” she observed, with an ironical smile, “ for the thirteenth, but I 
shall only dance four more.” 


To tHe Lapizs.—1. However rich the material of your dress may 
be, let it be remarkable for its simplicity ; and let the Aatr be as little 
decorated as possible. 

2. Avoid affectation, frowning, quizzing, or the slightest indica- 
tion of ill.temper, or you will infallibly be marked, and it should be 
the grand object of your life, whether in public or in private, to 
along noiselessly and beloved, and leaving only the impress of fairy 
footste 

3. Create not the heart-burnings of jealousy, and perhaps lasting 
misery to yourself, by forgetting a lover for some newer face in a 
Ball. Room. 

4. No loud laughter, loud talking, staring or any thing which ap- 
pertains to the Aoyden. . 

5. Your handkerchief should be fine as a “snowy cobweb ;” it 
should be bordered with deep rich lace, and delicately perfumed. 
As to gloves (French) white kid; shoes small, wafer like, yet strong, 
fi:ting exquisitely; and French silk stockiags—all the taste you or 
your female friends possess must be exeried to have them perfect. 

6 You are permitied to command the most unlimited service of 
your partner; bat you should impose this task upon him in such a 
manner as to make it delightful rather than onorous, 
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WHAT 28S SWEET! 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY A. BENSEL.....For the Brother Jonathan. 
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DUEL OF THE GERMAN STUDENTS IN THE WOODS. 











engaged with swords, instead of pistols, as described in the story. 
“The engraving is a copy from that which accompanies the tale in 
the book; and is given, probably, as conveying a picture of the 
mode in which student’s duels are more usually fought.} 


From Howitt’s Student-Life of Germany. 
STORY OF 
KRUSENSTERN AND AVENSLEBEN. 


' Krusenstern, whose pale and wasted figure you now see passing 
silently about, was not always so. Once he was one of the hand- 
@omest students that the walls of Ruperto-Carola ever enclosed.— 
Every endowment that honors man, adorned him ; that, even his 
envier must admit. Nature had richly crowned him with her gifts ; 
and the education he, sprung from one @f the richest mercantile 
families of the city of N , enjoyed, had brought those gifts to 
their highest perfection ; but he had one shadow-side, and this was 
his choleric temperament, a failing sufficient to plunge him into 
ruin. Similar studies, similar sentiments united him in a. strong 
bond of friendship with Von Avensleben, the only son of a house of 
ancient nobility. It was now in the year befure his examination that 
the first saw and became acquainted with the sister of his friend; a 
enost amiable lady, who then resided some time wiih her parents in 
the city of Heidelberg. His manly nature, free from all rudeness; 
his attractive demeanor, which a fine feeling of propriety pervaded; 
and his finished education, won him the heart of the damsel, and he 
testified to me that he had found in her that ideal which he had be- 
fore continually sought in vain. I had the happiness to know the 
amiable mee. of the young lady, and recall with a melancholy joy 
‘the time which I spent among these good, and then so happy, people. 

The widow Von Avensleben was as much distinguished for her 
high accomplishment as for her most unassuming disposition. She 
‘was well acquainted with the master works of German and foreign 
literature , and her knowledge of the world, and her nice tact, gave 
‘to her conversation a peculiar charm. She embraced her children 
‘in her innermost heart, her constant care was to smooth out every 








» slightest trace of discord between them ; and if she had a failing, it 
- was her too great indulgence of them. 


Amalia was the eldest daughter. She might be compared to one 


- Of those noble metals, which, because not vainly glitering on the 
surface, escape the eyes of ordinary men: but the noble ore con- 
Ceals not its peculiar qualitics from the knowing eye, which the more 
he observes, the more beautifully they discover themselves, and 
satisfy him that the pure metal requires no further refinement. In 
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personal beauty inferior to her sister, the maiden had earlier advanced 
to a reflection upon herself and others, and her clear understanding 
enabled her to arrive at noble and free views of the true worth of 
outward things, and of her own mind. Thus she had early demon. 
strated that she was capable of the greatest sacrifices for her friends, - 
who were chosen after mature consideration, and in which choice 
womanly sagacity and fine feeling were her guides. Her youthful 
timidity gave place, as she first became conscious of her worth, to a 
noble assurance. She judged others with indulgence, but hesitated 
not to speak out what was an acknowledged truth, even when that 
truth was not flattering to another. Thus shewed she herself con- 
stantly as a noble and true soul, which one must continue to love 
more and more. 

The little Maria was not so circumspect as her sister. As a lovely 
butterfly, she fluttered from flower to flower, extracting from each 
the best honey. Her vivacity led her to embrace whatever was good 
and béeautlful with heartiness ; but exactly because every thing is not 
good and beautiful, was indispensable to her a change of the flowers 
from which she drew her nourishment. She knew how to shew her. 
self friendly and full of kindness; te all who felt themselves com- 
pelled to pay to her the tribute of lier love-worthiness, without tyran- 
nically abusing her magic wand. But, when she sometimes saw 
that the lovely and brilliant side of a thing had too much biassed 


| her frequently tov predominant feeling; when she found herself 


deceived in and discontented with what she had, in her tooenthusiastic 
fancy, taken up, would she painfully lament over the dark side of 
life. Certainly, every one who had once seen the little elegant 
being, as she charmingly and sweetly moved in society ; every one 
who had glanced on her fine and noble featnres, and into her speak- 
ing eyes, mnst have loved her; and when she, moreover, sung with 
the clear metal of her voice, one of the beautiful songs which my 
friend accompanied on the piano, every one was enchanted. 

Thus were they happy people; and the rapidly approaching com. 
pletion of his university life, his rare acquirements, and the protec. 
tion of men high in the government, gave my friend the promise 
of a near and a yet happier future. Ah! who could have thought 
that the peace of this happy family should be so horribly destroyed ; 
that this lovely bond should have been so cruelly rent asunder! An 
inconsiderate action of the young Von Avensleben converted this 
paradise into a hell. 

He had accidentally received intelligence of a serenade which 
Krusenstern proposed to give to his ‘oved one. This exeited him to 
an ill-considered joke. As his friend glided near to the house with 
the nocturnal music, and standing near in the shade of another house, 
delighted himself with the imagination of the joy that his attention 
would give to Maria, Avensleben shewed himeelf at the window, 








clad in a woman’s night-dress, and threw a hand-kiss to Krusenstern. 
The wrath of Krusenstern at this foolish exposure of his lady to the 
ridieule of the musicians was furious, and a challenge to a duel with 
pistols was the consequence. No representations were able to bring 
_ him from this terrible resolve ; and a journey which the family of 
Von Avensleben made, in order to spend a few days on a maietiban: 
ing estate of theirs, afforded the sundered friends an opportunity to 
com their unhappy intention. 

y drew in the early morning to the appointed place. Kru. 
sensteyn with his seconds was first a spot well known to 
travellers by the name of the Engelswiese, or Angel’s Meadow, 
lying up in the weods above the Neckar, on the opposite side to the 
city, and shewing its pleasant green area belted in by the forest, to 
wanderers about the castle, though invisible to the valley below.— 
He walked in silence to and fro, and gazed duwn upon the city, 
which lay gloriously illuminated by the morning sun. He could 
even diatingruiah the house where he had enjoyed the purest and 
deepest pleasures; he thought over the happy past; and anxious 
forebodings of a dark and perdition-blasted future rose up before 
him. Rao ogee reo 2g soon to be drawn aside, which his 
eyes were not yet permitted to penetrate. His antagonist appeared 
on the ground; the old resentment drove out every softer emotion ; 
the seconds measured out the distance, the pistols were loaded, the 
word given—Ven Krusenstern shot—but it became night before 
his eyes, as in the same moment he saw his antagonist spring on 
high. then fall to the ground. He had reecived’ his death. 
wound. 

Who shall describe the situation in which poor Krusenstern found 
himself !—who the misery of the friendsof both! He was immovea- 
ble to all persuasions to flight, and was committed by the magistrate 
to whom he had surrendered himself of his own accord, to 
versity prison until further meer 

The — the fallen youth were immediately written to, to 
tell them, that, on account of some degree of indisposition, he 
would not be able immediately to follow them, as had been agreed, 
and a friend of the house undertook the sorrowful task of opening 
to them the dreadful intelligence. But the most terrible part was 
yet to come. Von Avensleben was highly beloved amongst the 
students, and it was rtsolved to attend his funeral with a torch- 
train; and that the wretched prisoner, who, during all this time 
had sate brooding in a stupor of grief without listening to any one, 
might not perceive it, they determined that the funeral should take 
place a day earlier than usual. I was with the unhappy man on 
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Krusenstern, who spent two years in prison, is now come back 
again, and—you have seen him. 


THE STUDENT'S FUNERAL. 


When youth, in its strength, in its beauty and freshness, is snatch- 
ed away, and is borne to the grave, who does not feel sorrow at 
heart, even if he were a stranger to the departed? But in such sor- 
rowful moments we feel a peculiar pleasure in mounting higher and 
higher into a sentiment of grief, till the exhausted spirit dissolves 
itself in an infinitude of woe. In thie decoration of the funeral pro- 
cession with every symbol of sorrow, we behold the desire of friends 
to do the test possible honor to the deceased in the eyes of the 
world, and to bring even this to participate in the mournful interest. 
If then this be the intention of the last honors, no one has perhaps 
more completely accomplished the object than the student, when he 
accompanies his departed friend to his last resting-place by night, 
and with the light of torches. 

In the streets a curious multitude has gathered together to behold 
the solemn train, and moves hither and thither. The tolling of the 
funeral bell, announcing the setting forward of the train, has 
brought us also to the window, and in silence we look forth into the 
yet dark strects. Busy faney carries us quickly far away to the 

of the deceased, who now, in unspeakable grief, bewail per- 
Cpodiconly son, him whom they hoped soon again, after the years 
of separation, to have folded in their arms; who,so thought they, 
should now cheer and enliven their old age. Then conducts it us 
to his solitary death bed, where in vain he called on the names of 
those whom he loved—of those who watched his childhood; where 
sorrowfully he thought of their pain ; where, finally, he thanked the 
friends who, though they had been but fer a short period united to 
ugh their sympathy and faithful affectitn- 
ate care, softened and made consolatory his last hours. 

An uncertain and ruddy light now plays upon the houses and the 
waving folk’s-mass, and the night brings to us the long-drawn tenes 
of the trumpets, which, wailing with sorrow, make every chord of 
our inner life vibrate. Now they call back to us the dear ones that 
we have already borne to the grave, and the uncertain light ef the 
torches causes their forms to sweep befere our excited imaginations 
in a spirit.train. Now these thrilling notes seem to lament the tran- 
sitoriness of all carthly thinge,.and to complain of the dreadful ordi- 
nations of heaven. 

The scene becomes continually clearer and brighter; the indivi- 
dual torches and their bearers appear distinctly, and behold! the 


this eventful evening, endeavoring to comfort him, and to withdraw | mass of people separates before our eyer. To right and left they 


his hts from the dark pictures of his imagination. The shut- 
ters of the little room were closed, but a tone of the dismal mourn- 
ing music struck his ear as the funeral 
the street, along the Hauptstrasse, or High Street, of the city.— 
‘* My friend! they bear him to the grave !” cried he with a terrible 
voice, and rushed to the window. I endeavored to hold him back, 
but he tore himself loose from my grasp with giant strength, and 
bursting open the shutters struck his head against the iron grating. 
There flared the sullen glow of the torches, and the tone of the 
ven quivered through my vitals. With ghostlike, terrible, 
and distorted countenance, he gazed after the melancholy train ;— 
‘“I—I have murdered him! the good, the true friend! There! 
I see him with the bleeding wound, crying,‘ Woe!’ over me! Oh 
God ! Oh God! thou hast cast me off! Maria! Maria! what have 
I done to thee! Seize me, ye spirits of hell! Tear me away from 


the pure angcl-form!” So he raved on, till, exhausted, he fell back 
into the chamber. 


He passed the night in the most horrible delirium ; and for man 
ae to leave him a moment alone, lest he should 
effect his desperate endeavors at self.destructicn. . 

Bat if the train left horrors behind it, it met yet still greater as 
it approached the end of the city. The letter had reached the 
family of Von Avensbleen, but the friend had missed the sisters in 
the of the night, as they hastened back to town to attend 
their sick brother. 

““Whom do they bury there?” asked the trembling Maria, as 
their carriage, passing in at the Mannheim gate, was detained by 
the mourning procession.” 

“The student who was shot in the duel,” answered an old man, 
who did not know the young lady—* the Herr Von Avensleben.” 

The ery of horror and misery in the carriage, as it wheeling round 
a away through the dark night, I attempt not to describe. 

aria only too soon became aware of the whole terrible secret. She 


| 


| 
| 


fell into a long and severe nervous fever, and only arose from her | 


sick bed to die a more weary death from the sure poison of incurable 
sorrow. She had written to her former lover a must moving letter, 
which assured him of her pardon, and in which she exhorted him to 
listen to the consolations of religion. 


The kind girl had not desired the return of the little admoni- 


tory tokens of happy Gaye she had also retained his gifts, the 
— of a pure and beautiful love, which a dreadful fate had 


shrink back, as if the multitude feared that advancing train would 
yet snatch another out of this moving throng, out of the gladsome 


train passed by the end of | drift of life into the chill of the grave. 


A numerous band of music comes at the head of the procession, 


lighted by torch.bearers. Then follows the funeral car, covered with 


cloth and drawn by black horses. Upon the car lies the Chore-band, 
the Chore-eaps of the deceased, and two crossed swords, all covered 
with mourning wreaths. We remark also particularly one smaller 
garland ; it is formed of white roses, and is, so we are told, from the 
sorrowing hand of some unknown fair one. 
This car, this coffin, encloses the mortal rcmains of the student 
whom so lately we saw traversing these streets in the freshness of 
outh, whose strong arm has lifted one of these swords in defence of 
his honor. This city, the witness of his fresh and lively existence, 
will soon have forgotten him. 
Through life’s course unto his goal 
With the tempest’s speed man driveth ; 
Then within the true friend’s soul 


Yet a little while surviveth. [Uhland. 


Immediately before the car, go two of the beadles carrying fasces 
wreathed with crape. On each side and behind the car, walk the 
companions of the Chore, all in simple black mourning, and with 
hats. Immediately behind the Chore also we see two clergymen in 
black costume walking. This whole group is surrounded by the 
torch-bearers. ‘Then come all the other students who were acquaint- 
ed with the deceased, and who have added themselves to the train. 
Before them goes the leader of the procession, with two attendants 
or marshals. The peculiar mourning costume—the buckskins and 
great jack.boots—the large storm or two cocked hat, bordered with 
black and white craps, with sweeping feathers—the great leatherm 
gauntlets—the sword trailing in its sheath—the broad Chore-ribbon, 
veiled in crape; all these particulars point him out. His two 
attendants are similarly attired, but without the storm-hat. The 
students then follow two and two, in divisions according to their 
Chores, and others add themselves. In two long lines they advance 
slowly on each sidy of the street, and from time to time we observe 


an officer marching between these lines, distinguished by his cerevie- 
cap and ribbon, while he carries in his hand his sword, its colors alse. 


veiled in crape, and its sheath hanging from his left side. These 
maintain the order of the procession. Formerly it was customary 
for tuem to be more ceremoniously attended, similarly to the leader 
of the train. In the same costume as the leader of the train, how- 
ever, comes its closer, also accompanied by his two attendants ; and 
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these personages are chosen by the Chores from amongst their tallest | 
members, as a matter of state. 





Thus the procession moves on slowly through the streets, and we 


see a seriousness expressed on the countenances of most of the at- | | 


tendants, which the peculiar paleness that the torchlight is wont to 
give, greatly heightens. While the murmur of the thoughtless mul- 
titudé announces to us the termipation of the train, let us hasten, by 
a shorter cut than they, to the Friedhof, the churchyard where the 
students are interred. Here the train assembles itself around the | 
open grave. The clergyman steps into the midst of the silent 
throng, and having pronornced his address, closes it with his last | 
benediction. Then steps forward one of the friends of the deceased, | 
to clothe in words onee more before the assemb'ed crowd, his painful : 
feelings. Yet once more calls he to their remembrance the true | 
friendship of the departed, his manly worth, and his genuine German | 
mind. Yet once moreshe dwells on all that they have lost in him. 
A few stanzas are sung, from the beautiful hymn “ From High 
Olympus,” which he had so often joined them in. 


* FROM HIGH OLYMPUS. 





comes our 
pleasures crown- | 


ing, Fromthence dreamof youth was scat; There- 
our : 


ONATHAN. 








Deep in the sea of youthful pleasure drinking, 
Joy smiles and beckons from the shore ; 
Til on some evening late the bright sun sinking, 
Delights us with its beams no more ! 
Solcmnly, cte. 


So rage os pleaseth God, thus friends beloved, 
In gladness shall our life move on; 
And when, some day, the curtain is removed, 
We'll join our worthy fathers gone. 
Solemnly, etc. 


Drink, brother, drink ! thy loved one,—think upon her! 
She who thy youth’s dream blesseth still ; 
A glorious “Ho!” now sound we to her honor, 
hat through every nerve shall thrill! 
Solemnly, etc. 


And of our brethren is there one departed— 
By pale Death summoned in his bloom ? 

We weep, and wish him peace, all saddest hearted, 
Peace to our brother’s silent tomb. 

We weep and wish that peace may dwell 

‘In our dear brother's silent cell. 


And new the coffin must descend ; and all press forward to discharge 
to him their last duty, by throwimg each a handful of earth upon 
him. Lastly, the lowered swords are crossed over his grave, and 


_ their clash is the signal for the return of the train. 


We perceive in many of these funeral ceremonies a similarity to 
those with which the deceased soldier is interred; and this is still 


_ more strikingly shown in the manner in which they return to one of 


the larger squares, there to burn the torches—a manner which we 


can by no means abprove. 

No leager solemnly and silently tread back the throng: but in. 
stead of mourning airs, we hear the march, nay, even the merry 
waltz and the gallopade. Arrived in one of the squares, the 
train march round it, and turning towards the ceutre, at a given 
signal, let their torches fly up into the air, and fall on a heap in the 
midst. They whirl up, describing many a fiery circle and convolu- 
tion ere they reach the flaming pile: and now, while this one 
animated and huge torch lights up all around with a strong radiance, 
and the dark and giant clouds of smoke which rolling up, mixed 
with the many-colored flames, spread themselves to the Yiomaarg 


_ the voices of the assembled students join in chorus the music-ac- 
» companied song of 


Gandeamus igitur, 
Juvenes dum sumus. 


_ And we see how speedily youth can step from one feeling to another. 
| We see also the thought—“ Though an individual falls, the great 
_ whole yet continues ; it was for that, that he labored, and his exer. 
_ tions have not been in vain ;” we see this thought expressed in— 


It shall live! the Academical Freedom! 


_ which bursts forth from a thousand voices, amid the clashing to- 


gether of the swords. 

Finally, the torch-pile having nearly consumed itself in its splen- 
did light, is extinguished—an image of the high-aspiring youth who 
has been borne to the grave ; and 

As nothing had occurred now all is silent; 
The bells have pealed out, the songs are ended. {Uhland. 
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Only such students ‘ele. have distinguished Giemesives in a | less Eames idan mm more confident, who lived in a wild and remote dis- 
Chore, and are on that account well known to the whole student | trict, from which escape was out of the question, and well the party 
body, are buried with the honor of a torch.train. Others are in- | knew that no process-server would dare venture into it. But Jim was 
a in the day, and the attendants follow either on foot or in | too cunning for him. He ascertained that the gentleman’s “ custom in 

mourning The permission for a torch-train must always be the afternoon’ was to drink his punch in a rural alcove. Suddenly, Jim 
obtained from the Academical Senate. mage himself before the astonished sight of his victim, while en- 

The students in like manner join themselves to the fureral train | ieee the dolce far nientc, and, making his bow, begged his honor’s 
of a teacher of the university, with the rest of the members of the | 2 pps for the intrusion. His honor knew Jim well, and coolly asked 
High-school, as well as other mourners. If it be that of a professor at what rate he valued his life. “Faith, sir,” said Jim, “at 

seal known or little esteemed, only these of his own sale ie at. | very little if I meant yer honor any harm, but at a great dale this 
tend; but if it bo the funeral of a man distinguished for his emi- Fa ine writing, for it's to do yoh a service I came here, else I think 
nent talents as a teacher, for the excellence of his character, and | !’4 just as soon put my ugly body betwixt the horns of s mad bull.” 


his services to the ty, the After some further questioning, Jim told his story. He came to warn 
<i university, y scarcely omit one of ‘Ret | ‘his honor that one ot his own servants was a “rap,” and meant to be- 


tray him; that he (the said Jim) had been tem by an offer of ten 
peel . guineas to serve a writ; that he had taken the ibe; but would “as 
From Mr. and Mrs. Hall’s Ireland. oe his own tongue out as a his honor.’’ vs ee 
nl palit Canlaeee he Poel ace fellow 

PROCESS SERVING. of whisky, and, puttiag 0 quinen in. his hand, thanked him and bede him 
Jim was once employed to serve a writ upon a Roman Catholic clergy- ees. si bd hed ly rae table, on bck ramos ta onl 

man, ood he ciel Senet at the door of his chapel, when the eailiniie tales quod sponded and again departed minus the gold.— 
place wat, emngk Pent Be cia TL Lagagior Roche +—He per Upon this, he was summoned to return, and questioned ; when, with: all 
and i Res Shien a pab.ygritry of a private still was at work, an Seippernans of generosity and rectitude, he declared that, if he took 
e. tance of a party of military. As they yo ple him a “ chate,”” who came pretending 
approached the cha , Jim directed the troops to remain a little in the | iba the power on him when, in reality, he had 
background, while advanced to reconnoitre, placing them just big ihe Kind agen cone, ie goeme lected for some minutes, the 

the gtitter of their bayonets could be seen from the rising ground. x 


assuring Jim he satisfied and obliged, and him 
then went forward boldly and put ee into the priest's haad ; f pocket the gift, =e he could Any it sad be saapalie 
perceiving @ hostile movement among crowd, he pointed to the mili Rages him. At length the discussion was brought to an issue by 


excited, exclaiming the only way to settle the matter was 
to ye a worthy gentleman Sats his probity by showing that he was 

not pretending to have a writ w had none; so, drawing it from his 
pocket, he showed both copy and original tothe worthy man. “ You see, 
sir,” said he, “ that Heirs nota chating blackguard ; and now, if you are 
content, I'll accept the guinea.” It was of course given; Jim d 

in peace, taking especial care that the “copy” was left behind, went di- - 
rectly to his employer and swore the service. 


rc  ———— 


A Muiuser.—Robert Gordon was an Aberdeen miser, but the foun- 
der of splendid charities now existing in that city. Many curious 
anecdotes of Gordon are on record; but a doubt hangs ever their 
genuineness from the circumstance that several of them are nearly 
identical with what are related of other misers. He lived, or rather 
starved, in a small hired apartment, his whole expenditure not ex- 
a , it is said, five pounds a roe Various were the methods 

which he contrived to satisfy his hunger without spending any 
went; and when he put his foot on, as he thought, the bottom, — re his money ; one of the least ingenious bere the practice of go- 
should he find but an iron grating across—so there he was stoppeal. ing through the public markets tasting their provisions, as if he 
thief in the chimney,’ roars the fighter, and in less than no time he fs: | wished to know their quality. His method of warming himself im 
surrounded with fire and smoke; and between the burning and the smok- | eold weather is entitled to more credit, as an effort of science. “He 
a it was many i long day before that man was able to go up or downa | had discovered,’ says one of his biographers, ‘ the secret of derivi 
Gs nceatate cone hse sare Sods od eomaares neat baa | monet, moc wank omoreng Sem ofl Ar 
ung tein his ec amber was always filled wi rm, yet 
Pp a . large waeae 4 5 leopard where he could go for a little air, and oie were never Wastefully kindled, but merely kept in their own 
dechanalilin a bled abet grey of —— re orning-in tending afew place as a matter of propriety. Their calorific virtue he derived 
he hed nanan — arfnets of im h val, ° sete little yard ; — carrying a ‘ birn’ of them on his back, and thus pacing about 
aa ede over bim by reas the high wall, as he could take in hig room till he walked himself into a comfortable glow.’ With re- 
whole wall at a glance,and sure ama he he had an eye like a process. to a tohis econods ay in the victualling department there is an excel- 


Well, I turned it over inmy own mind, and got a nice large gqose egg, 
and round one end of it I wraps the copy of the writ, pad ating my we ont story on a = squeamish people may consider below the 











nd | & 
} 
tary, to whom he speedily returned, and whom he subsequently on a | Ste 
fool’s march” in search of the whiskey-still that had, of course, vanis 

Another of his doings he told us at greater length. A rem =. 
man had eluded all Jim’s efforts to “serve” him. “I’ve known,” 
Jim, ‘a matter of fifteen simple writs against him at one time, besides vctsase | 
greater jaw in the courts; there was more paper, wax, and red tape was- 
ted on him than on any man of his age. And yet,” added Jim—and an 
expression of the most triumphant cunning animated his bitter eyes—*I 
nabbed him at last; and I'm prouder of it than of any thing I ever did. 
He was called ‘the Foxy-fighter.’. There were ever so many of us on 
the watch, trying to give our bits of paper into his hand; but he was too 
*cute for them. One thought he had found out the righ wey: for he 
climbed to the top of the grest old-fashioned chimney that belonged to 
his bed-room, and stole softly down, it, and the nearer he got to the | 
ground, the plainer he could hear the Foxy-fighter discoorsing his house- 
keeper; and at one time he got a little frightened, thinking of the treat- 
ment he might get; but he had friends among the servants, who, 
they would not let him in, would not see him murdered. So down 


| dignity of bi Having one day found a rat drowned in @ 
on io gry a ite bie dhe ogists: te he | in of buttermi "which ood in his sean he took care vg to- re- 
ing ; and presently out comes the fox, after first looking through a | move the body of the deceased till he had aang out o 7 all 
hole he had in the door. ‘Ah! ah!” he says, and the ducks and geese | thathe could get of his own property—Bruce’s Eminent Memof 
came running out; and ‘eae resently he spies the egg. ‘That’s the grey Aberdeen, 
goose,’ be says again, ‘that always has such consideration for my break- pre tos 


Danish Tout tars. —The toll-bars in Denmark, as well asin Ger- 


fast,’ and seeing the bit o’ paper about the egg, in coorse he peeps into it; 
many, are more literally bars than our English gates, as they there 


and ‘ What's this ? says he, turning pale and looking about him. ‘It’s 


the copy,’ says I, roaring from the tree, ‘and here’s the 1;’ and consist of a long beam, placed across the road, and worked some- 
while he runs in for his pistols, didn’t I show him the heels o’ my | thing like the cross beam in the draw-wells I have described. On 
brogues !” the side of the road, opposite the toll-house, a small post is fixed, 


On another occasion Jim, finding insurmountable difficulties in the with a long beam, acting as a lever, and working with a pivot on 
way of a desired interview witha gentleman who was always upon “the | its top. long arm of the lever extends to the toll-house whilst 
watch,” arranged a very scandalous mode of accomplishing bis purpose. _ the other shorter end is so weighted, that when the toll-keeper lets 
He boughit a brace of remarkably fine trout and a fishing-rod; and, for go a chain attached to the long end, and wound round a windlass, 
the first time in his life, practised the “gentle craft” of the angler; the bar is marta ty thet so as to allow a conveyance to go un- 

| 
f 
e. 


throwing his fly across the river at a point where he well knew the gen- | der an angle, formed by the beam and chain. The bar can thus be 
tleman might see him from his r window. Presently down came a | raised or lowered, without the keeper having the trouble to cross the 
message to Jim to the effect that he was trespassing, the water being | threshold of his door. —From the unpublished Journal of a Friend. 
preserved. This was. exactly valet Jim anticipated; so he sent his - 


best respects to his honor to say that he cared only for the sport, and net " ; , 
for the fish, and peo! aa be pleased to accept the trout he had already te to those unaccustomed to witness it, and more 


caught. The bait took; the gentleman was pleased to find that fish so sn § the death of one we love and have long associ. 
large were in his river, and returned his compliments woe “ lunch | seen with, has a stunning, stupef ing effect upon the mind; we can- 
om be ready at three.” When the fellow had rtily of | not immediate'y believe or ra an oat gets sgh we _ 

hospitality he proceeded to business, and veg keay ‘aa lately saw aoe however tly—heard breathe, however faintly 
production of a writ! ” | tis once silent and motionlesss for ever.—Poole in the New 


Jim wae*placed under procisely similar circumstances with a gentleman | Monthly. 
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From an Unpublished Volume. 


THE RETURN. 


BY CHARLES LANMAN. 


During one of my visits in the country last summer, I met with 
the ) incident, and I now —. it, believing that the 
thoughtful mind ma instruction its . 

Ti cies lovely aivapern: and I had wan forth to enjoy the 
surrounding , and glories of the western sky. On reaching 
the sumunit of a hill, a short distance from the village, I beheld the 
bent form of an aged man leaning upon his . His garb was 
suited: to his age, but was dustyand worn; and, as he stood there 
silent as a statue, unconscious of surrounding things, it seemed to me 
that his eyes were fixed on some object beyond the boundaries of this 

—801 undiscernable to the gaze of commen men. I ap- 
proached and offered him my hand, which he received with a warm 
pressure, while a strange lighted his withered countenance. I 
saw that something heavy was at the old man’s heart, and I asked 
him, asa friend, to tell me of his grief. He assented, and seating 
ourselves upon a rude seat near by, he thus proceeded: 

“* My young friend, I have been thinking upon the pleasures and 
the sorrows of other days. At the mention of these two last words, 
how varied are the scenes which rise befote me, causing my heart to 
flutter with joy, or tremble at remembered grief! I do not sympa- 
thize with those who tell me to forget the past, to trust no future, 
and live only for the present hour. Ah, no! such thoughts are in. 
mai a ser to an immortal soul on the borders of futurity ! 

“* Yonder smiling village, almost hidden from view by those lofty 
elms, is the. place of my birth. In thelear waters of that broad 
river I have often bathed this frame, when the blood of health and 
youth sparkled through ifs veins, 

~ Filey von, ago, I left a happy home to seek my fortune in the 
wide, world. Can I forget the tears, the blessings, and the 
breaking hearts of that sad parting? Dear parents, who have long 
since gone rd cd home of peaee, forgive your erring child for his 
ingratitude hardness of heart! ‘He has reaped an abundant re- 
ward for his wayward and ambitious spirit. For many years, I have 
been a friendless and solitary wanderer in a crowded world. As in 
the yom ned of life, I am even now poor, ignorant, sinful and un- 
known. ere was a time when the nobles of a distant land en. 


_ joyed the luxuries of my table, but poverty stript me af my 


sions—and friendship became a name. The smile of flattery was 
changed to the frown of contempt and scorn—and all, because I 
was poer. I havestudied the human heart and the mysteries of the 
universe, but each succeeding year tends but to impress me more 
deeply with my ignorance. When I have reflected on the ravages 
of time, and the utter folly of win, He for the present, I have 
strived to become a sinless creature, but my endeavors have proved 
vain. Itis not age alone, but sin and its evil consequences, that 
have furrowed my brow so deeply. There was a time too, when my 
mame was on the lips of a nation—when I was calied great, honora- 
ble, and good—but that nation has forgotten me ; those days are de- 


“A few hours since, and, after the absence of half a century, I 
returned to my native pe ation Bh find there one person at 
Jeast who would remember me, and bend over my couch when I 
should die. But no—I ‘seemed a stranger, or as one forgot.’ I saw 
a youth with dark melancholy eyes and lofty forehead, walking 
1 tfully in the shadow of the trees. I forgot myself, and called 
out the familiar name of an early friend, but the stranger thought 
the old man crazy—and therefore heeded me not. It made me sad 
—very sad. I heard the clear re of a maiden beyond a garden 
wall, and fancy pictured to my mind the deep blue eye, the heaving 
bosom and sweet smile of Mary Lee. Then I was happy. Isawa 
party of children returning from the strawberry fields, with baskets 

;’ and, as they danced along with joyous hearts and 
I become achild once more. But when they came 
round to gaze at my thin white locks and furrow. 
ed cheeks, and one exclaimed ‘see how the poor man trembles,’ I 
felt that I was indeed old, and ripe for the sickle of death. As this 
group left me, a shade of thoughtfulness seemed to have set- 
| on their i minds; and when one of the little girls lagged 
behind, and into my lap the contents of her basket, a tear of 
holy love dimmed my eyes, and I thanked God that he permitted 
angels to dwell upon the earth. Beautiful child !—mayI meet thy 
pure spirit in the realms of bliss! 
_ “I passed down the avenue which once ledfto the little brown cot- 
Se yee I was born—but there every thing was changed. No fa- 
voice greeted my ear. The marble mansion, the fashionable 
garden and ks, added tomy sorrow. Even the old apple. 
tree, under w shadow my mother sung her lullaby for me, was 
Those who saw me, thought me an old mendicant, and offer- 
ed me bread—but I refused it, and turned away to hide my burning 
tears. For a moment, they wondered why the old man wept—but 
y passed on and he was forgotten. I sat down upon a stone, 
near the old schoolhouse, and O, how mingled were the recollections 


it 





it brought to mind! Where, ge I, are the noble young spirits 
who were once so happy there? Many of them, , were lured 
into the world by fame, pleasure and wealth; while a few have 
passed through this life knowing it to be but the pathway to an eter- 
nal one. They are gone—all, all gone. The schoolhouse still stands 
there, but it is ruin, mournfully reminding the beholder of other 
days. Apart of the roof has fallen in, and the door is hingeless. Its in- 
habitants are the cricket and bat, and its broken windows are hung 
with curiously wrought tapestry from the spider’s loom. A short dis- 
tance from this ruin, danke a splendid edifice with towering spires, 
known by the name of ‘——College.”’ I wondered, when I saw 
that, whether the learned of the present time were happier and bet- 
ter men than those who were instructed by the travelling pedagogue, 
fift . 

a nowt the church, but this too had undergonea change. The 
moss-covered church, where the poor, the humble ans good, ever 
went to congregate and worship God in sincerity and truth, is now 
changed to a naked white temple—the Sabbath resort of fashionable 

cabinets. 


“I went into the en of graves—but that too was changed ; it 
had increased tly in size. One purtion of it spoke of the past 
and forgotten dead—the other, of the present and dying. In the 
former, the graves of my nts were discerne d by the broken frag- 
ments of their gray head-stones. One thing I saw there whic 
pleased me, and was unchanged; it was the old oak, which still 
waved over them—an emblem of infinite love. There was one other 
grave upon which I looked with peculiar feelings, and above it, one 
evening primrose bloomed in beauty—emblem of the buried one. O! 
there is consolation in the thought, that after the wintcr of death, 
comes the summer of eternal blessedness. . 

“* And now I have come to this pleasant eminence, and under the 
open sky, to spend one short hour in thinking upon the pleasures of | 
other days. I feel that my pilgrimage is t ended—that my 
goal is won. 

‘* How many times have I roamed over these hills, arm-in-arm 
with Mary Lee, the brightest star in the horizon of my youthful hope. 
I verity believe, she was the enly being who ever loved me with the 
passion of an angel. How many years of happiness did we then an- 
ticipate! See you that little purple cloud just passing away from 
amidst its companions ?—even so did her spirit fade into the cloud- 
less sky of heaven. . 

“‘ Young man, if you are not weary, listen a little longer to my 
words. If you have never ‘given your heart away, a sordid boon,’ 
ur devoted your affections to some earthly object, I warn you to be- 
ware; place them on something that is lasting—on your God. He 
is unchangeable and infinitely good, and if you ate His child you 
will be forever happy. But I tell you to begin early—to begin now 
-—‘ now is the accepted time, now is the we of salvation.’ 

‘* Next to God, and your fellow men, let the love of Nature engage 
your attention ; and be not engrossed with the vanities of this ehang- 
ing world. Ambition is a delusion. It is this that has been the chief 


| torment of my life. I have stood on the spot hallowed by the ashes 


of Socrates, and as I thought of him, and others, who once instructed 
mankind under a cloud of heathenism, I have felt that if the grave 
was the consummation of human glory, the plaudits of the world 
were not to be desired. Yes, cherish within your heart a love for 
nature. She will alleviate many of the troubles ot life, and will 
prove aconstant friend. The scenes which now meet my eye, are 
the same to which I bade adieu in the morning of life. 6 same 
clouds are floating in the west. The same breeze is fanning my 
cheek, and sending the ripples to expire upon the shore. The same 
bees are struggling for the honey contained in that drooping flower. 
The same ant is building her little palace of sand at my feet, teach. 
ing me, as it did then, a lesson of industry. The same whip-poor- 
will is offering up her evening hymn. Every thing is unchanged, 
save myselfand my affections. Then I was a happy boy, sympa- 
thizing with the glad season of Spring—now I am an old man, and 
brother to the Autumnal leaves, 

“ An affectionate father and a fond mother went into their gravee, 
weeping and praying for their lost, their ambitious son. Their pray- 
-ers have been answered, and I shal] soon meet them at the right hand 
of God, while my mortal part will nestle on the bosom ef corruption, 
itssecond mother.” * . * , ° * ° 

Thus did this good man unburtlien the feelings of his heart, until 
the approaching darkness and falling dew warned us to seek the 
shelter of our inns. He leaned upon my arm until we reached the 
foot of the hill, promising to relate to me on the aorrow more particu- 
lars of his eventful life. We parted. That night my dreams were 
confused ; for they were about a sinful fleeting world, and one that 
is sinless and eternal. 

The next day I saw a funeral procession move slowly to the vil- 
lage church-yard. It was composed of a few humane christians, and 
the family of the inn-keeper—but there was not one mourner there. 
The sunset of that evening was beautiful as ever, but the unknown 
old man was unconscious of its glones. Truly hath the poet said— 


“We nay born—we laugh—we weep—we love—we droop—and then 
~——we die.” 








| 
| 
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"From the Young People’s Book. 


THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. 


The English sailors have a tradition that there is upon the ocean a 
certain phantom ship, which appears with all sails set, and crosses — 
the course of a vessel which is destined to meet some terrible disas- 
ter. This tom moves rapidly over the water without any ref. 
erenee to the state af ee nies 9 ie aruine ef ” wot. ose 
suddenly disappears. ere are many stories of her having 
and parded vessels, in which case the captain, Mynheer Vander. 
decken, always wishes to send a letter home to his wife; but it is 
considered the foerunner of certain destruction te the vessel if the 
master er any of the crew receive the letter. Of course the tradi- 
tion says that the Flying Dutchman is a vessel which 1s doomed to 
h the sea , in consequence of some wicked word or deed 
of the captain, who fancies that he had rather a long passage, but is not | 
aware that he has been at sea a century or two, and therefore hopes — 
that a letter to his wife will reach its.destination. Captain Chamier | 
and Captain M tt have each made this tradition the basis of an 
amusing novel. By the following short article, translated from 
‘‘ France Maritime,” it would appear that the tradition of the French 
sailors respecting the Flying Dutchman is different from that of the 
English, and still more wild and extravagant. The articleis sowhim- | 
sical and amusing that we cannot but regret its brevity. 


Tradition is justly considered as the popular memory, transmitted 
from generation to generation, and losing its origin in the night of 
antiquity. Tradition has great weight among the sailors ; and their 
empire, the ocean, is endowed with the most extraordinary fictions 
of mythology—of faery and its apocalypse. 

It is when the wind groans menaci over their heads, rattli 
the cordage fearfully, and agitating the billows in a manner whi 
threatens before long to swallow them up, that sailors love to tell 
stories. When a false movement of the rudder sends the ship face 
to face with the wind—when the sail. creak and whistle in the 
storm ; wet with the sea-water and rain, and surrounded by a 
horizon of rocks where they may at any moment strike, they tell 
stories !—the) sing! Asif not contented with the real dangers all 
around them, they seek to raise i terrors to balance them. 

Again, when the sea is calm, ting by day the golden sun- 
light, and by night appearing like another heaven powdered with 
‘stars; when no interrupts the stillness but the divisions of time 
marked by the bell, and the d:fferent orders sereamed hoarsely through 
prt er renee to arise among them an imperious and ac- 
tive ef emotions, which induces them to ransack their 
mametiee for all the horrible and marvellous stories they have ever 

One of these traditions, of which every voyage has witnessed the 
recital, is that of the “* Flying Dutchman,” an enormous ship which 
no one has ever seen, but with whose form, size, &c., every sailor is 
well acquainted. There is another name for this vessel much more 
energetic, but this name I could not mention but to some old sea- 
friends, who think mere of the substance than of the form, and who 
are well acquainted with the smell of tar, especially aftera few glas- 
ses of Madeira. 

The Flying Dutchman takes seven years to change the direction 
of its course. The nails in the keel would serve as pivots to the 
moon. I have been assured that, for one hundred and thirty years, 
the Norway mines failed in iron, so much was wanting for its weath- 
er-cock. 1 cannot well describe the size of its anchor, compared to 
which, our common anchors are but as the little crosses worn by 
young ladies on their necks. Its cables are as large as the towers of 
the old Bastille ; they could easily encircle the globe, and might be 
even tied in aknot. It has only port-holes for artillery; all the 
brass in the world would not make a mortar for it. It is waiting for | 
more. 

Such are about the relative proportions of this vast vessel. In | 
seme parts of the ocean, sailors at this day can smell the rosin and 
tar employed at the time of its construction. 

The top of the poop of the Flying Dutchman is a delightful , 
place. The view f-om it is v-ry beaut ful. In one corner three thou. | 
sand acres of grass have been spread, on which have been placed | 
some came's and elephants. Noah might have been glad to give 
his ark for a small boat to this"vessel. 

There are wanting to a complete description of this ship, various 
lite details and technicalities well known to sailors, but not to be | 
translated into common language. But what more delightful sub. | 
ject for turther acquaintance than the sea ?—and sailors,—what is 
there more beautiful, more postic, more heart-stirring ? Why has- 
ten to other countries to examine their wonders, when so much that — 
is wonderful lies between you and those countries? Genoa has for- 
pe the form of Christopher Columbus’s bark, although there was 

sn but the skeleton of the maritime knowledge which now pre- 
vails. If nothing strikes you with more wonder and admiration 
than an intimate knowledge of your own human frame, go in the 
same spirit and examine the ion of a vessel; and in behol- 
dimg the weakness and insufficiency of the means used to control it, 
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you will feel more and more deeply the immense vastness aad gran- 
deur of this terrible element. 


I a 
From George Cruikshank’s Omnibus. 


(KK It is essential to the full effect of a parody, whatever that may be, 
that the original—or, in other words, the thing parodied—should be fa- 
miliar to the reader. Now, several parodies which we have this montl: 
received, undoubtedly possess that advantage. We have had three or 
four versions of “The Sweet Little Cherub that sits up aloft,” dictated 
by the happy event that has given a young Prince to Wales, and a glad 
Promise to all England; we have received half-a-dozen parodies on 
“‘ Gray’s Elegy,’’ suggested by the conflagration at the Tower; and we 
have also been favored with a like number of variations of the “ Beg- 
gar’s Petition,” commemorative of the detection of the fasting philoso- 
pher, Bernard Cavanagh; in the act of purchasing a “saveloy.” But al- 
though the orignals are all well known, we are tempted to pass these 
parodies by, in favor of one upon a poem which should be well knowe 
too. We allude to Alfred Tennyson’s “ Mariana at the Moated Grange.”* 
Whoso knoweth it not, will wisely let what follows attract his notice "to a 
singularly touching production ; and whoso remembereth it, will read with 
better relish, and no irreverence to the Beautiful thus companioned by 
the Burlesque, our accomplished correspondent’s ingenious story of 


THE CLERK---A PARODY. 


With black coal-dust the walls and floor 
Were thickly coated one and all; 
On rusty hinges swung the door 
That open’d to the gloomy wall ; 
The broken chairs look’d dull and dark, 
Undusted was the mantel-piece, 
And deeply speck’d with spots of grease 
Within, the chamber of the clerk. 
He only said, ‘I’m very weary 
With living in this ditch;” 
He said, “I am confounded dreary, 
I would that I were rich.” 


His bills came with the bells at even; 
His bills came ere their sound had died; 
He could not think why bills were given, 
xcept to torture clerks—and sigh’d. 
And when the flickering rushlight’s flame 
In darkness deep could scarce be seen, 
He mutter’d forth his bottled spleen, 
Unheard by aught of mortal frame. 
He said, ‘‘ My life is very dreary 
With living in this ditch ;” 
He said, “I am tarnation weary, 
I would that I were rich.” 


Upon the middle of the bed, 
Sleeping, he dream’d of hoarded gold; 
Sovereigns were jingling in his head, 
Ard in his ken was wealth untold. 
But when he woke no hope of change, 
In silver or in circumstance, 

Before his sorrowing eyes did dance; 
He thought that it was very strange— 
But only said, “ My life is dreary, 
I'll go to sleep,” he said: 

He said ‘I am infernal.weary, 
I would that bill were paid.” 


About six fathoms from the wall, 
A blackened chimney, (much askew) 
Smoked in his face—and round and small 
The chimney-pots destroy his view, 
Hard by—a popular highway, 
With coal-dust turned to pitchy dark, 
Where many a little dog doth bark, 
Some black, some mottled, many grey. 
He only said, “ My life is dreary . 
With living in this ditch;” : 
Ile said, “I am fatigued and weary, 
I would that I were rich.” 


ee eee 


Tue Tommie Mirti0oss.—“ Fancy,” says Thomas Carlyle, in his 
French Revolution,—“ Fancy,” says he, “ some five full-grown milli 
of gaunt , with their haggard faces, starting up to ask, a3 in forest 
ir washed upper classes, after long unreviewed centuries, 
virtually this question,—‘ How have ye treated us—how have ye taught 
us, fed us, eh led us, while we toiled for you?’ The answer can be 
read in flames over the nightly summer sky. This is the feeding and 
leading we have had of you: Emptiness—of pocket, of stomach, of 
head and of heart. Behold there is nothing in us—nothing but what 
nature gives her wild children of the desert—ferocity and appetite, 
strength grounded on hunger. Did ye mark among your Rights of 
Man, that man was not to die of starvation while there was bread reap- 
ed by him? It is among the Rights of Man.” 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 15, 1842. __ 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

At the present time there is no subject which possesses more interest 
than the General Bankrupt Law. That consideration has induced us to 
give place to the abstract of a lecture, by Mr, Gifford, defending the 
Constitutionality of the measure. It will be found argumentative, clear 
and.comprehensive ; embracing the gist, we think, of the argument upon 
that:side of the question. An editorial in reference to the summersault 
of our national legislators will also be found in another part of this day’s 
sheet. 

The article in this day’s paper, upon the Right of Search, as claimed 
by Great Britain, would be recognised by its style, even without the ini- 
tials. ‘The views which the writer takes of the merits of the question, are 
newly-urged, if not original; and places the subject in a light in which 
it hasnot before been discussed, so far as we have read the voluminous 
outpourings of the press upon the question. 


Among the miscellany in this day’s sheet is one paper which is well | 


worthy the perusal of every body who is willing to be amused. It is a 
circumstantial history of the famous O. P. war—a matter to which every 
weader of magazines has seen more or less allusion. Aside from its in- 
@erest to those who read dramatic matter and memoirs, the O. P. war is 
curious in another light ; curious as affording an illustration of the lengths 
to which a whole community may be carried by a cabalistic invention. 
We have all seen what O. K. could doin politica—let us read what O. P. 
could«do in dramatics. 

We-continue cur extracts,,it will be noticed, from Howitt’s Student 
Life of Germany, with specimens of the songs and music. That con- 
tained in this day’s sheet, “‘ From High Olympus,” is one of the most 
celebrated songs of the school. We can fancy nothing more solemnly af- 
fecting than some of the stanzas—the last in particular, sung by torch- 
light over the grave of a deceased brother. The engraving which accom- 
panies the selection, is after the original design, and is here first re-pub- 
lished in this country. 

Notices of Congressional and Legislutive doings, and of general news 
of leading importance will be found in their appropriate places. To se- 
lect from the mass which fills the daily papers, the freshest and best wor- 
thy of preservation requires as much judgment, as to edit a daily paper 
requires industry. Patient and continual care is devoted to this feature of 
the paper; and we trust after some experience to make the Jonathan va- 
Juable as a register of such events as are worth remembering, or likely to 
be hereafter referred to. 


In local news our city is at present rather barren ; it being the barren | 


season—after the holidays, and before the commencement of the Spring 
movements. In social life the aspect of things appears more cheerful 
than gay; more “ sociable” than brilliant. Fashion appears to have 
taken a modest mood, and it is no longer ton to be very extravagant. 


REEDS SHAKEN BY THE WIND. 

So—one hundred and twelve to eighty-eight the House of Representa - 
tives have ordered the Committee on the Judiciary to bring in a bill 
for the repeal of the Bankrupt Law, passed at the extra session of 
Congress. So far as the House is concerned, thetefore, the bill is 
repealed. There is an open impudence about this that is freah and 
startling—a bold defiance of consistency quite Bonapartean and above— 
aboard in its character. There is no half way about it--no shilly-shally- 
ing, or betrayal of scruples—no evasion of the charge of fickleminded- 
ness—no apparent desire to escape the imputation of blowing hot and 
cold in one breath. 

If we understand the nature of the real objection to the law, the prin- 
ciple one is that corporations are not included in its provisions. What- 
ever may be alleged as the ostensible motive of the opposition, there can 
be little doubt that this is the one which has carried the weight with it. 
Expressed or implied, or evaded altogether, it is the true rhotive power 
which has made the political machinery of the country execute such a re- 
trograde leap. We are by no means prepared to say that corporations 
should not be ihcluded in the provisions of a general bankrupt act. In 
common with very many of the members of all political parties, we 
think that the terms of the Bankrupt Law made a distinction in except- 

| ing corporations, which it were desirable should not exist. But because the 
bill does not de all that can be wished of it, by all parties, is that a suffi- 
cie1t reason to throw it aside altogether ? 

It should be remembered, however, that dealing with corporations in- 
volves some very troublesome questions. We will take our own Banks, 
for instance. Five of the Safety Fund, during the year, have closed their 
| doors, and admitted themselves bankrupt, and nineteen of the General 
Banking Law Institutions have done the same thing. Like events are 
| to happen in future years, undoubtedly. Suppose that a General Bank- 
| rupt Law, including corporations, were in force ; how could the provisions 
of that law be reconciled with the statutes of our own State which regu- 
| late the winding up of State Banks? There would be some chance for 
| confusion here—some clashing between State Rights and Federal Juris- 
diction surely. : 

Again there are at this moment bankrupt corporations, in which 
sovereign states are interested, directly as shareholders, or indirectly by 
_ the issue of bonds. What is to be done with these cases in the event 
of a general compulsory Bankrupt Law? Two points appear to us 
plain, viz : ‘ 

That a Bankrupt Law applying to the cases of individuals is tmme- 
diately and eminently necessary; and 

That a provision inclnding corporations is desirable, under ail prin- 
ciples of equity and justice. : 

The first can be done at once—it has been done, and tho law will go 
| into force if our weather cocks at Washington do not step in and inter- 
| rupt it. The second can also be done, but not in so goneral and summa- 
rya manner as the first. It requires thought, deliberation, investigation, 
and concession. The existence of a personal bankrupt law is so far from 
| impeding the enactment of a law relating to corporations that it will ex- 
| pedite the progress of that measure. The settler in the West crects a 
| temporary cabin before he builds his permanent habitation. He attends 


The city is remarkably empty of strangers just now, and offers very to his im nediate necessities first, and adds conveniences and comforts af- 


little to amuse the few who are here. The most decided tokens of ani- 
mation which have been exhibited recently, are in relation to the New 
York and Erie Railroad; the necessity of the completion of which has 
become more apparent than ever before, since freight trains have com- 
amenced to run between Albany and Boston. Ward meetings are almost 


terward. So should we do, in legislating upon this subject. To repeal 
the present bankrupt law, because in does not include corporations, 
| would be like the settler’s burning down his log hut, because it is not a 
| marble palace, and abandoning himself to the rude shocks of the ele- 
| ments until a marble palace should spring up for him, by the aid of 


nightly held, that the attention of every inhabitant of the city may be | Aladdin’s Lamp, or some other chance agency. 


are-vn, if possible, to the importance of the subject, and that the influ- 
ence of every body may be secured to aid in prosecution of the work. It 


We are tolerably sure however, thatthe Bankrupt Law will not be re- 


| pealed at this Session. An act to that effect may-pass both houses, but 


is rather cool in the Yankees to send us our own legislative news sooner there is a third party to consult, who has already shown himself equal 


than we can get advices direct from Albany; and the Western Railroad 
is a river that will never freeze in the winter. 

We are informed that scarlet fever is very prevalent in this city, 
among children, especially. “The variable character of the weather 
should put every body on the guard against unnecessary expo- 
exposure ; and warn those who have charge of the litde incompetents to 
double their watchfulness. Small pox existsalso in many portions of the 
city, and we need not urge upon our readers either the necessity or the 
efficacy of vaccination as as a potection against it. 


to the task of asserting his opinion, and claiming his voice in the national 
| councils. Veto No. 3 may stop the gyrations of the Washington wea- 
| ther-cocks. Our readers will be pleased at this juncture with the ar- 


gument embraced in the lecture which appears in another part of the 
paper. 
——— ae 
Tae Amazontan Repvs ic, a satirical work, from which we have 
made large extracts in advance of publication, is now ready for pur- 
chasers at S. Colman’s. 
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DOINGS IN WASHINGTON. 


The Senate did not set on Friday and Saturday of last week; and on 
their meeting on Monday, resumed the discussion, out of time, and out 
of order, of the plan of finance. Mr. Evans, of Maine, made a sensible 
speech, in which he defended something-like the plan proposed, as neces- 
sary. So also do all the moderate men in Congress, but the modifica- 
tions proposed would make the “something” very different from the 

A communication from the President has been laid before the Senate, 
stating the public debt, on the 23d of December last, at $14,728,385. 
On the third of March, 1841, it was $8,379,059. 


The House of Representatives on Friday and Saturday, covered them- 
selves with glory—a glory which Archie Madden the famous circus tum- 
bler might emulate in vain. They instructed the Committee of the Judi- 
giary, by a vote of 112 to 88, to bring in a bill on Tuesday of this week, 
to repeal the Bankrupt Law of the last session. What disposition will 
” be made of the bill remains to be seen; but unless the House should 
keep on executing somersets, like clowns in the ring, the bill so peremp- 
torily ordered will be as suddenly passed. We should not however be 
surprised at a different result. Perhaps the gentlemen so fond of short 
turns will keep up the consistency of inconsistency. 


One good move has been made, in the adoption of a resolution in” 
structing the Committee on Commerce to take into consideration the pro” 
priety of introducing a bill which shal! require all appointments of con- 
sular and commercial agents of the Government to be made from citizens 
of the United States; also, to inquire into the expediency of compensa- 
ting such officers by fixed salaries, and not by fees. , 


The House is engaged in “debating club,” alias Committee of the 
Whole, on the bill to authorize the issue of Treasury Notes. "When the 
several speaking members have said all they wish to say, on matters and 
things in general, each member will vote as he intended to from the first, 
and the bill will be passed. 

eR 


STATE LEGISLATURE. : 


The lawgivers at Albany are fairly under way; but their movements 
so far are much more upon the order of intended law repealing than. law 
devising. The action of a legislature in which the position of parties 
has been in a year or two reversed, must, according to all party political 
experience, be retrospective. Accordingly, in the Senate, the law rela- 
ting to the appointment of Receivers of moneyed institutions, passed in 
April last, has been called up and will doubtless be repealed, and the 
power of appointing Receivers will return again to the Chancellor.— 
Mr. Grout has given notice of,a bill to repeal the New York City Regis- 
wy Law; and this, with the law repealing that for the organization of 
the Courts in this City, will undoubtedly be passed, and then—vetoed. 

The appointment of Committees has been taken from the President 
of the Senate, and as the House elect their Speaker, the composition of 
committees in both branches is in the hands of the opposition, who are 
now the majority. All the measures of the late Whig majority, which 
the opposition dislike, will of course be repealed so far as legislative ac- 
tion can do it, and che veto will permit. 

Notice has been givea in the assembly of several important bills. Mr. 
O'Sullivan (having recevercd from his illness ard taken his seat,) has 
given notice of the introduction of a bill for the more speedy adminis- 
tration of justice in the Courts of Equity, and the simplification of in- 
dictments. This subject has long demanded an examination, and been 
a fertile source of complaint. 


Mr. O. S. will press the subject of capital punishment at an early day. 
His able report at the last session has had a wide circulation and awak- 
ened a general interest. Mr. Wier introduced a bill relative to State 
Prison Labor; to which subject the Legislature must attand at this ses- 
sion, to some purpose—and probably will. 

Mr. D’Avesac of this city has moved in the house a resolution calling 
on Congress to pass a law refunding to Gen. Jackson, with interest and 
costs, the fine of $1000, imposed on him by the Judge of the Louisiana 
district in 1815, for an alleged offence against the authority of said Judge. 
The question whether the resolution should be considered, was on Se- 
turday decided affirmatively, yeas 87, noes 37—nearly a party vote. The 
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consideration of the resolution was then, at the request of the mover’ 
postponed until Monday. 

Mr. Franklin, of New York, has offered a concurrent resolution to the 
effect that the State of New York holds her pecuniary obligations sacred, 
and will maintain and uphold them, and under no circumstances suffer 
or permit her plighted faith to be injured or impaired. There can be 
little doubt, we think, of the passage of this resolution; or if deferred it 
will be on the ground that the credit of the proud State of*New York re- 
quires no such repudiation of repudiation, but that she can sustain her 
engagements without profession. We should be pleased, however, to 
see the resolution passed. 

I ~ 

Texas.—President Houston was inaugurated on the ultimo. 
The only intelligence respecting the Santa Fe expeditic.. is contained in 
the Houston Telegraph of the 22d ultimo:—A gentleman who arrived 
here on Saturday, informs us that immediately before he left Austin, 
Judge Baker arrived there from San Antonio, bringing intelligence con- 
firming that before received via Vera Cruz. He states further, that Col. 
Wm. G. Cooke and six others were sent to the capital for trial, and, it is 
feared, condemnation. 

The steamboat Albert Gallatin, one of the regular packets between 
Galveston and Houston, was totally destroyed on the 2ist. She was 
running at her ordinary rate, when all of a sudden her larboard boiler 
burst, making a complete wreck of the boat, and destroying the lives of 
four individuals on board and wounding ten others. 

The following is a list of the killed and wounded :—Killed—Mr. 
Haight, barkeeper; Mr. Cherry, passenger from Alabama ; a Mexican 
and a negro, deck hands. Badly wounded—Mzr. Gibbon, passenger from 
Somerset, Md. ; John Nelson, pilot; Thomas Carey, fireman ; John 
Noyes, deck hand; and a negro. 

Nortu Easterns Bounpary.—The Land Agent of the State of 
Maine, in his recent report to the Legislature of the State, makes the 
following suggestion, which is important, considering the source from 
which it comes. It is almost exactly the same proposition which was 
made by the London Times two or three years ago, but which found no 
favor in Maine, and but little in Maine. 

“ From the personal knowledge that I have of this territory, I be- 
lieve that a new line may be agreed upon, that will be advantageous 
to both Governments, and by which Maine, in the end, wovld not be a 
loser. 

** Suppose the boundary line should be established to-day, as contend- 
ed for by us, it may be worth the while to examine and see, what our 
condition would be. 

‘ The valley of the St. John extends across the northern section of 
our State, and within the valley of the Aroostook, includes about one- 
t iird part of our whole territory. The natural outlet of this country, for 
trade and intercourse, wi!l be through the Province of New Brunswick. 
Uuless, therefore, we possess some right to the navigation of the St. John, 
it is evident that we shall not be able to realise the full value of our tim- 
ber on this river, and that the settlement of the territory will progress 
slowly. 

“From the monument at the head of the St. Croix northward to the 
$+. John, the boundary line crosses several rivirs, which have their 
sources within the limits of this State. It is important for the perma- 
nent prosperity of the settlements upon these rivers, that Maine should 
own the narrow stfip of land on the West side of the St. John, which em- 
braces the mouths of those rivers. 

“ The territory North of the St. John, above the Grand Falls, or that 
portion of it lying North and East of the British mail line of communi- 
cation between the Provinces, with the exception of some tracts of mode- 
rate width lying on the main river and some of its tributaries, is not par- 
ticularly valuable for settlement er for timber, and might well be ceded 
to Great Britain, provided we received an equivalent in the cession of 
contiguous territory, the navigation of the river St. John, and snch other 
recompense as shall be considered equitable and just. 

I think ig must be a nt, that this long protracted and embarrass- 
ing question, can el y be brought to a close, when Maine and Massa- 
chusetts shall signify to the Government their willingness to accept a 
boundary line varying from that defined by the treaty of 1783, upon the 
ground of receiving an equivalent. 

“1 would therefore suggest the propriety of the Legislature, with the 
co-operation of Massachusetts, presenting to the General Government 


some basis for the settlement of a new boundary line, upon reciprocal 
terms.’ 


10. 
ae 
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Tus GoversMent Jewets, stolen from the Patent Office in Wash- 
ington, have been recovered. They were found on board a schooner in 
Baltimore, bound to Richmond, on board of which vessel they had been 
put as freight, concealed in atrunk. The thief is not yet caught, but 
probably will be. All the articles were in good order when found. 
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RIGHT OF SEARCH. 


This question is getting serious. It must be met, however; and that, 
without flinching. Visits, by ships of war upon the high seas are al- 
ways visitations. The claim to set your foot upon the deck of a mer- 
chantman, or any other vessel, carrying the flag-of another people, with- 
out leave, is a claim of Sovercignty; and just as much so, as would be 
a claim to puysue deserters or manstealers ashore, into our own territory, 
or under the very shadow of our national flag, and within the walls of 
eur own fortifications. 

The right once acknowledged upon extraordinary occasions—extraor- 
dinary occasions multiply; the power grows stronger and stronger every 
day, and more and more oppressive and stretches itself, and puts forth its 
pretensions, like feelers on every side, until half the nations of the earth 
are at loggerheads—without well knowing wherefore. 

Great Britain gives up the right of search—but claims the right of 
visitation! and claims it too, as essential to her own security, and to 
that of the whole maritime world. Now, is there any substantial dif- 
ference between the two claims? And if there is—will not that differ- 
ence always depend upon the judgment and temper of. the boarding 
officer ? 

But Great Britain proposes, with her fifteen hundred ships of war, a 
gocdly portion of them first-rate sailers, traversing every sea, to allow 
some twenty-five or thirty American ships of war—one-half wretched 
sailers—and the other out of commission, or unfinished, or hauled up, or 
under repair—the privilege of overhauling her merchant ships and other 
craft, provided we will allow her to overhaul ours. Could any thing be 
fairer? Nay, more—She enters into a treaty stipulation with Texas, at 
give and take, and everybody is overwhelmed with amazement at her 
magnanimity and moderation. Verily, qpe might be pardoned for ask- 
ang about what age of the Christian era, would Texas be likély to 
find in this-arrangement a fair quid pro quo? She has now, perhaps, 
half-a-dozen armed vessels—two or three sloops of war, and perhaps a 
thirty-two gun frigate, or something of the sort, although we never hap- 
pened to hear of the fact—none of which was ever within the tropical 
seas, or hardly ever out of sight of land. Yet—she enters into a treaty 
with Great Britain, which, under pretence of equality, subjects her whole 
marine to the insolence—or forbearance—it matters not which, of Bri- 
tish cryizers. Just imagine Richard Coeur de Lion—armed to the teeth 
and built round with iron, proposing to try conclusions—not with Friar 
Tuck in’a fair stand up fight—but with a child, just learning to hold 
himself up by a chair. Just imagine that you hear the lion-hearted Ri- 
chard shouting—as he brandishes aloft his ponderous arms, or stands 
with gauntletted hands folded upon his chest—Blaze away, my fine fel- 
Jow! That's your sort! It will be my turn next—and give and take !— 
hitaway! Then! let every one look out for bimself, as the Jackass 
said when he danced among the chickens! 

But Great Britain chooses to argue the question at length. She only 
asks permission to look in upon us---to leave her card—-in passing, upon 
the seas; and surely we camot be so uncourteous, as to refuse. But 
she forgets, perhaps—or persuades herself that we forget, how she used 
to look in upon our merchantmen before the last blow up we had with 
her; and how she left her card with the U. S. ship Leopard some- 
where off the Capes of Virginia. 

But if we refuse, what will become of her sovereignty upon the high 
seas? Whatof her affectionate and watchful jurisdiction? What of 
her faithful subjects, who may choose to turn outlaws and slavers? They 
would be more secure, under the stars and stripes on the high seas, 
than ashore in Great Britain! Very likely, and why should it not be 
so? Such is the law of nations. But they would only have torun up a 
little rag of striped bunting—and lo! the mistress of the seas would 
be ousted of her jurisdiction, and become instantly powerless! Such are 
the arguments in substance of Lord Palmerston and the Earl of Aber- 
deen, theugh they wear a different aspect on paper. There it is aclaim 
of kindnegs and philanthropy—arising out of a desire to stop the slave 
trade, whether or no, and with or without your leave. 


But justapply the same reasoning to another case. What if Great 
Britain should enter into a treaty with France, or Egypt, or Texas, to 
give up criminals—and to permit a search for criminals on the high 
seas, or ashore? And suppose she should write us to become parties 
to whe ti-party allowance—and we, for excellent reasons of our own, 





having had some experience of her courtesy and kindness toward our 
merchantmen, should refuse. And then, just suppose she should persist 
in overhauling our ships, or in coming ashore after criminals, and when 
called to account, should serve us out with a duplicate of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s notions and Lord Aberdeen’s reasons, in justification of her 
course along the shores of Africa. What would be our reply? Yet the 
cases are strictly parallel. Her worst criminals are now safe un- 
der the American flag, whether at sea or ashore—and must continue te 
be so; or we are no longer a nation. Yet if she should claim the right 
of visiting every ship that bore our flag—whenever a British officer 
happened to be a suspicious character—upon the ground that if she 
could not, her worst criminals would escape, and set her at defiance ; or 
that the interest of humanity required that the law of nations should be 
altered upon that particular point—since her criminals had greatly mul- 
tiplied, and she had made common cause with certain other countries to 
effect so desirable a reformation—what would be our reply? And what 
a pretty figure we should cut, if we yielded the question. The next 
thing we should well desire to hear, would be a claim not to search—oh 
no! heaven forbid!—but to visi¢~ our houses—our navy yard—our ar- 
senals—and our forts upon suspicion; accompanied by a promise to be- 
have with the greatest possible delicacy, and never to avail themselves 
of the privilege but under strong circumstances of suspicion. 

Of course, therefore, the question put forth by Great Britain is not 
to be entertained for a single moment. We should be wanting in self 
respect, if we did not instantly reply—‘“ you have heretofore acknow- 
ledged our Independence. If you mean to question it now—say so— 
and let us understand each other.” 

} Well then—what is to be done? We would not encourage the slave 
trade; and it certainly does look, as if—so long as the American flag is 
protection and passport for the slaver and the pirate, so long—the 
lave trade and piracy must flourish, in spite of all we can do or say. 
What is to be done! Why, do with the slavers now just what you 
ve always done with pirates. If you suspect them—chase them— 
ing them too with a gun or a broadside—or carry them by boarding 
ever flag they may carry—but remember that you do so at your 
ril. If you are mistaken—you must abide the consequences. It has 
ways been so with pirates at sea—and with criminals ashore. A felony 
ust have been committed, to justify the arrest of anybody under any 
ircumstances. 

Let her do this—and all this she may do and weleome—and what has 
Great Britain to fear? Nothing. If the circumstances of suspicion are 
such as would justify a British officer before a British Court of Jus- 
tice, in overhauling a supposed pirate, they are such as would render it 
safe, or proper, to say the ‘least of it, for him to overhaul a supposed 
slaver, though she carried fifty pieces of “ striped bunting’’ at her main- 
topmast head. But let him not claim the right of stopping, visiting, 
and overhauling, without liability or risk, every vessel that carries 
such a flag. For there lies the whole marrow of the question. 

In a word, if Great Britain is able to protect herself against British 
pirates, who, on being pursued, run up the American, or any other flag 
—surely she may do so against British s/avers. The cases are the same, 
and her powers the same. And though, by the law of nations, pirates 
are counted the enemies ef the whole human race—mere ontlaws— 
having no right, after they are proved to be pirates, beyond the right 
of being put to death according to law, while slavers are not, and never 
have been so regarded—yet, even in the case of boarding and carrying a 
pirate, however strong the circumstances of suspicion may be, the British 
officer acts at his peril—and must answer to his own government, and 
his own government to that whose flag happens to have been outraged, 
if the vessel turns out to be no pirate after all. 

And now—what more would Great Britain have? Would she ask of 
us to yield her that against the slarer, which neither she, nor any other 
power, eyer thought of claiming against the bloodiest and most re- 
morseless pirates that ever infested the ocean? J.N. 

EE 











Tue Usury Laws.—Another effort is to be made in the Legislature 
of this State to procure a repeal of the usury laws; a bill for that purpose 
having been introduced by Mr. Towasend of this city. We trust that the 
Legisla:ure will not adjourn without the passage of this third in the series 
of popular reforms; the two first being the abolition of capital punish- 
ment, and the amendment of the State Prison System. 
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SPEECHES AND SPEECHMAKERS. 

The annual convention of talkers is assembled in Washington. The 
annual utterance of speeches to “ Buncombe” has fairly commenced.— 
The annual task of reporters, letter writers, occasional correspondents, 
and “Jookers on in Vienna,” is imposed and fairly entered upon. The 
annual admiration of constituencies for their very learned and eloquent re- 
presentatives has begun to find its periodical vent. Even hormd murders 
give way ii the newspapers to the “press of important political matter.” 
The womrn declare there is “no interest in them’’—and the men would 
declare the same thing if they were honest enough to speak the truth, and 
had sufficient candor to acknowledge that they do not read the “ cloquent 
efforts” which they commend so highly, or the “ stupid floods of words” 
which they denounce so vehemently. Itis the long session, and all these 
delectables may extend into next July or later. The probability is that 
this may will be will. 

It has occurred to us that there are some people in the country who 
imagine that all these long speeches are actually listened to. Such per- 
sons would be undeceived if they could by somnambulism, or more practi- 
cal railroadism peep into the capital. They would find even the exem- 
plary business member, Mr. Adams, writing verses, miles in extent, to be 
cut up into inch lengths for ladies’ albums. They would find others usiug 
up the congressional stationery in letters on business, to acquaintances, 
or in billet doux. They would see knots of men busily discussing the last 
soiree, or chatting anticipatory gossip about the next—to say nothing of 
lessharmless subjects of colloquy. A good portion of the members are 
always out of the hall or chamber, if not out of the house ; and those who 
are in, if not busied in the way we have described, are reading newspa- 
pers,—or dosing off the fatigues of the night previous. 

The Globe or the Intelligencer is loaded with the long speech of Mr. 
Somebody. It is well that it is printed, for it was never heard by any 
body who could avoid the infliction. When, in the English Parliament a 
man makes evident demonstrations, with malice prepense upon a set 
speech, the members who do not wish to hear him, cough him down.— 
When a similar danger threatens Yankee Legislators, they ingloriously 
flee, and leave the culprit all the advantage of the echos from bare walls. 
Thus, if we supposed the impossibility that every speech contaiged argu- 
ment, and was actually worth hearing, we must suppose still another im- 
possibility, eiz., that people will wait and hear it, before we can imagine 
any possible good to result from the everlasting outpourings of the parts 
of speech which come to us in the newspapers. . 

The best remedy ever devised for the cacoethes loquendi was the one 
hour rule of the extra session. It is objected to by some of the mem- 
bers of the House as an odious gag law. For our own part, in our 
simplicity and politidal unsophistication, we do think that if one man 
cannot speak all that his audience want to hear in one hour, upon any 
one subject, there are others who can supply his deficiencies, and each 
impart more force to his branch of the subject than any one could do 
to all alone. On the matter of the Tariff, for instance. The iron in- 
terest, the cotton, the woolen, the shoes, the sugar, the furniture, the 
salt, the oil, the canvass, the rope, the book,—the every thing in 
fact, connected with American industry, commercial, manufacturing, 
and agricultural, is interested for or against some one or many of the de- 
tails of the system. Let three or four, or half a dozen, or half a hun- 
dred utter long speeches, made up of personalities, invective, general 
principles, president manufacturing, and trite common places, and 
while the session is consumed no practical good is obtained. Patience 
is wearied with repetition, irrelevant matter, and rofound 
blackguardism. The end of the session is reached; bas makes 
unequal, imperfect, and probably worse than useless. It serves no 
purpose but to leave room fur amendments, the discussion of which will 
entail more ado about nothing, at the next session, or provoke piles of 
petitions from poor victims among the people who have peen killed 
with legislative kindness. 

A perfect cure for verbosity will never be contrived until we elect a 
deaf and dumb Congress ; bat a good check upon it is found in the one 
hour law. Let such a rule be but adopted as the seyled custom of Cen- 
gress, and the members, in adapting themselves to it, would soon become 
epigramatic, terse and efficient speakers. Every man would mind his 
own basiness ; and that is the best assuéance of efficiency every where— 
im Congress and out. The member whose constituents had an eminent 
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stake in a particular branch of the subject or question would stick to that 
alone, and leave to others the discu8sion of such portions as the isfterest 
of their constituents suggested and required. Each man being full of his 
matter, and informed upon it, would command more attention than any 
Jack at All Trades among our public speakers can, now ; while he would 
leave less corners in his argument to .hang cavils upon, and commit less 
inaccuracies to provoke dust-throwing reply Legislation would no 
longer be the hotch potch of absurdities it is at present, and the country 
and the newspapers would not be so much cursed with long speech +s ard 
long sessions. 

Perhaps some of our readers may urge that the experience of the one 
hour rule at the extra session has not, in its results proved our argument. 
To say, that ithas or has not would be to take political side. It must be 
admitted, however, that more business was done than could have been ef- 
fected, in the temper in which members found themselves assembled, un- 
der any other system. It is also to be considered that the experiment was 
by no means fairly tried. Those who had been in the habit of talking by 
the week, disliked the rule; and behaved like childish boys. 
compressing, they diluted their meaning with as much twattle a5 ever, 
and growed that they were not done, when the hour of the clock put the 


Instead of 


finger of silence upon their lips. After a few sessions, this boys’ play 
would cease, and the rule would be found to work admirably. 

One hour! It is by no means so contemptible a period of time as gee- 
tlemen would have us think. One hour a day is enough for any 
speak; and it is much more than enough for those who are fondest of 
talking. We know that we have been held by the button for an hour, 
when the time has seemed a week, and the actual hindrance has been 
more than ina week could be recovered. 


Rade 
omy to 


We are not sure, that if the 
whole daily sessions of cach house were cut down to an hour, aad the 
speeches divided by minutes, more would not be done than is now ac- 
complished. 

Lapepnnte 

Goop Caoice.—The crew of the receiving ship Columbus, whica as 
lain sometime in Boston Harbor, received the other day $2,500 in Leu 
of the spirit rations, for three months, which they had voluntarily relin- 
quished. The U. S. sohooner Grampus, about to sail from Bostor, has a 
evew, all but ten or twelve of whom, in like manner, choose to receive 
money instead of spirits. Mary vessels in"the merchant marine now go 
to sea without the provision of spirits for their crews—we had almost 
said that most vessels are without. So far this is well; and the change 
would be still better if the liberality of all owners would induce them to 
expend the money thus saved, in substantial comforrs for the men. The 
living on board of merchant ships might generally be vastly improved, 
and still not be so good that the pporest day laborer on shore would not 
tura away from it. 

————— 

Horrors or Passionate Axcer.—The Philadelphia Ledger states 
that a man named Dnrham has been committed to jail in Mercer co. Né 
J. for killing his wife in a quarrel as to the mode in which the tea should 
be made, “he insisting upon its being made as his mother made it, and 
she refusing to mingle it in any other than the way her ‘mother taught 
her. Becoming excited, he struck her with his fist, and knocked hee 
down. Her head struck against something hard, and her skull was frac- 
tured. She lingered in distress about ten days. The husband communi- 
cated the facts to no one; but some neighbors visiting the house found 
her deranged, hiding herself under the bed, with her head very much 
swollen. Her death, it is alleged, might have been prevented by proper 
treatment.” 

ee 

Great Fire w Derroit.—On the night of Saturday, Januacy Ist, 
the most valuable ‘square in Detroit was destroyed by fire. The loss of 
property is estimated at $150,000, and the buildings burned include the 
Ohio House Block, loss $20,000; wooden building from Woodward Ave- 
nue to Griswold-street, $5,000; four story buildings at the corners of 
Jefferson avenue and Griswold-street with many others, involving losses 
to Messrs. —— Warren, J. Palmer, A. S. Bagg, Bingham, 
Gardner, —— Garrison, G. & J. G. Hill, A. C. Me Graw, Drew, Jones 
& Goddard, Major Dequindre, Chandler Moore & Dwight, and to the 
Custom House, and to the Free Press, and the Daily Advertirser, news- 
papers. The fire commenced at ten, anda couple of hours sufficed to de 








ali this terrible mischief. 
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Communicated for the Brother Jonathan. 
EXTRACT OF A LECTURE BY 


GEORGE GIFFORD, ESQ., 
Before the New York Law Society, on 


THE CONSTITUTIONALITY.OF THE GENERAL BANKRUPT LAW. 


This law passed during the last session of Congress, and now stand- 
ing on the statute books of the general government, to take offect on the 
first day of February next, involves principles which expose it to the 
charge of being unconstitutional. Nor are doubts on this point confined 
to those afloat in public opinion, but they are really entertained by many 
professed judges. Before entering fully on this subject, it may be well 
to remark, that the powers of Congress may be either expressed or im- 
plied ; and that the exercise of such powers, may be imperative or per- 
missive ; either unconditionally enjoined by the Constitution, or merely 
allowed, subject to a wise discretion; and that so far as constitutional 
pce nay Congress is equally authorized to act under 

of circumstances. 

t is not my object here to enter into an examination of the question, 
whether this law is or is not demanded by the present wants of the coun- 
try. To justify a legislative body in the enactment of a law, two ques- 
tions must be settled. Ist. Is there Constitutional power? And 2d. Is 
it expedient to exercise such power? The latter of these being the less 
appropriate for the present occasion, attention will be confined exclusively 
to the former, and the course of reasoning be, first to answer objections, 
and second, to adduce positive argument. 

The law contains three prominent features, on which alone are 
founded the constitutional objections. These are first, the extent of its 

i ity; second, its retrospective action, and third, its voluntary 
principle. The objection to the extent of its uniformity, is respecting its 
objects. The retrospective principle, is that provision whereby every 
honest debtor throughout the Uni States, may have a legal discharge 
from all claims and demands against him, whether pre-existing or subse- 
quent to the passage of the law. The voluntary principle, is that pro- 
vision whereby the honest debtor has power to demand and enforce such 
discharge, in defiance of and without the consent of his creditors. And 
the two principles as united in the same law, enable the debtor to meet 
his creditors face to face, and in defiance of their remonstrances to the 
contrary declare their claims null and void, their business settled, and 
their accounts balanced and squared according to law. Of those who 
hold this law unconstitutional, there are two classes; one maintaining 
that it is expressly forbidden by the instrument itself, and another aver- 
ring that it is neither denied nor granted. The former of these hesitate 
not to assert that such a law is in direct contravention of the plain 
words of- the constitution, and to sustain their position, seek shelter 
under the 9th Section of Article Ist, wherein it is stated that 
“no ex post facto law shall be passed by Congress. This they 
aver is an insurmountable barrier—a decisive prohibition: and 
that it expressly forbids all retrospective laws, or according to the literal 
translation of the words ex post facto, all laws, acting backward upon 
what was done before their enactment. Here they stop, and with im- 
plicit confidence in the strength and sufficiency of their position, without 
any additional fortification, make no further effort to sustain themselves. 
But what is proved? Surely nothing. And what is worse, failure is ac- 
companied by a deplorable ignorance of the well established meaning of 
the phrase, “ ex post facto.” This phrase, as all know, who have 
given the subject due attention, has no application to laws affecting con- 
tracts. It belongs exclusively to criminal jurisprudence. A law im- 
pairing contracts or discharging debts, whether pre-existing, or subse- 
quent to such law ; or whether with or without the consent of the credi- 
tor, is not of consequence, an ex post facto law. The analytical signifi- 
cation of the words may be, “after the act,” but as used in law, in the 

*federal constitution, state constitutions, and all other authentic instru- 
ments, they have a limited force, and taken together form a compound 
epithet, used to distinguish and qualify a particular class of criminal 
laws, which are those that act retrospectively, and make that a crime 
which was not so before the act was performed. In every country, and 
at all times in which this phrase has been used, it has been confined ex- 
clusively to penal act; cat nowhere from, and including the Republic of 
Rome, down to, and including our own institutions, has it been recogniz- 
ed and acted upon, as having any thing to do with obligations of con- 
tracts. To suppose therefore a different use of it in the present case, is 


. assuming gross ignorance of its force and legal acceptation on the part of 


the framers of the constitution an—absurdity too great to be looked at. 
To those who have not turned particular attention to this point, it may 
not be devoid of interest to notice the connection in which “ ex post 
facto” stands in the constitution. We find it twice, once in the ninth 
section of the said article, among the powers denied to Congress: and 
again, in the tenth section, among the limitations of state powers. In 
the former of these, it stands in immediate connection with provisions 
against penalties and punishments; the sentence preceding it, forbids the 
suspension of the habeas corpus, and the clause in which it is found 
reads thus, “ No bill of attainder, or ex post facto law shall be passed.” 
In the latter case, when used with reference to state powers, we find it 
again coupled with bill of attainder. | 

Hence its associates alone are strongly illustrative of its intended cha- 
racter, and that it could only have been used with reference to penal 
acts. But what is still more conclusive, that it was never intended to be 


applied to contracts, is that when used qs a limitation of state powers, it 
is immediately followed by a provisioa, the express and sole object of 
which is the same as it is contended “ex post facto” was designed to 
effect; to wit, to prohibit the States from impairing the obligations of 
contracts; this whole provision, in connection, reads thus: “No State 
shall pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing the 
obligations of contracts.” 

Now, if ex post facto applies to contracts, and was here used to pro- 
hibit the passage of any law impairing them, why this last clause 7— 
Surely it would be superfluous and without meaning, and justly impeach, 
as well the scholarship as the legal knowledge of the learned and distin- 
guished statesmen who placed it there. These remarks on this point 
ought to be, and perhaps are, sufficient; but lest it be presumptious in 
me to rely alone upon the force of my own reasoning, I will invoke to 
my aid the impassible decision of the great sentinels of the Constitution : 
the Judges of the Supreme Court of the United States. Speaking from 
the highest judicial ground in the country, what say they? I will give 
it in their own authentic words :— 

In the case of Calder vs. Bull. 

“The prohibition of ex post facto laws, in the federal Constitution, 
extends to penal statutes only, and does not extend to cases effecting the 
civil rights and remedies of individuals.” 

The United States Bank vs. Hall. 

* An ex post facto law is one which makes that criminal that was 
not so when the action was performed, or which increases the punish- 
ment.” ; 

Fletcher vs. om * 

“ An ex post facto law may inflict penalties upon son, Or may 
inflict pecuniary penalties which swell the public pedis! 

And in Evans vs. Eaton, the Court, speaking of the relative powers of 
the Federal and States Governments, cover the whole ground, and say : 


“There is nothing in the Constitution of the United States which for- 
bids Congress to pass laws violating the obligation of contracts, though 
such power is denied to the several States.” Now, supposing this point 
settled, and that there will be no reluctance in dismissing “ex post fac- 
to” without applying it to contracts, let us proceed to a second conatitu- 
tional objection. It is said that the law is unconstitutional, because is 
does not include corporations as well as individuals. To make this ap- 
pear, reference is made to that part of the Constitution which declares 
that “ Congress shall have power to pass uniform laws on the subject of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States ;” and it is said, that by the 
express terms of this article, Congress can only pass uniform bankrupt 
laws, and that they are not uniform unless they include corporations as 
well as individuals. The first part of this argument is conceded, but 
the other is denied. That the law must be uniform in some sense, is 
conclusive by the instrument itself; but that it must be uniform in the 
sense asserted, does not appear. 


The word “ uniform,” doubtless, has reference to the number of states 
and territories to be included within the jurisdiction of the law, and it is 
difficult to conceive how it can extend to any thing else. At the time the 
Constitution was framed there was a large number of sovereign States 
each with acknowledged power to establish Bankrupt Laws, and many 
with such laws already in operation. Here was great diversity, a want 
of uniformity, and consequent irregularity; it was, of course, foreseen 
by the framers of the constitution, that such would always be the case 
until there should be a regulation, or one law to take precedence of all 
others and operate uniformly through all the states. They, therefore, 
say, that Congress shall have power to pass such a law, to wit, a uniform 
law, meaning doubtless, that it shall be the same in every state, and that 
Congress shall not make different Bankrupt Laws for different States.— 
To conceive that this expression has any other application; that it re- 
quires uniformity as to its action upon corporations and individual debt- 
ors, seems to pequire an imagination too fertile fur the construction of a 
constitution. ~ 


While on this part of the subject, it may be excusable to stop and no- 
tice an objection coming from the other side, and see what they attempt 
to make of the word unifurm as used here; they go so far as to hold that 
it authorizes the retrospective action of che law; supposing it to have 
reference to the time of contracting debts; and to require uniformity of 
action with respect to past, present, and future debts; but this, as may 
be learned from the connection, is going to an opposite extreme, and 
forcing a construction equally far fetched. The clause in which “ uni- 
form” is used, is the last of the 4th division; the 1st of the same divi- 
sion, provides for a uniform rule of naturalization, and the whole division 
in connection reads, “‘ To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and 
uniform laws on the subject of bankrputcies,” &c. Here it will be per- 
ceived is a compound sentence composed of two simple sentences, with 
the words uniform, in cach; now_there is no more reason why this word 
should have reference to past, present, and future time, in the latter 
than in the former; but to suppose that ‘fa uniform rule of naturaliza-- 
tion” as therein expressed, refers to past, p.esent, and future time, is 
to suppose an impossibility, or that applicants could be naturalized nune 
pro tune, which is both absurd and ridiculous! Therefore the only rea- 
sonable conclusion attainable in regard to this provision, is that the law 
must be made to operate*uniformly through all the States and _territo- 
ries, with respect to the local institutions of each. 

Having now attempted to dispose of the arguments brought forward 
to prove the law expressly unconstitutional, first, by showing that it is 
not an ex post facto law, and second, that it has a constitutional wnt- 
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formity, I will now submit a few thoughts going directly to establish 
its constitutionality. 

And since resort is often made to foreign codes, and particularly to 
that of the mother country for aid, in the construction of the provision 
in question, let us first see what lights can be made in this direction, 
either pro or con. When and where, then, was the principle of enacting 
laws for the discharge of pre-existing debts at the instance of the debtor, 
and allowing such laws to become a part of the standing jurisprudence 
of the © , first acted upon? A full recognition and adoption of this 
principle, will not be found until we come down to our own institutions. 

The only well established Roman law which bore any resemblance to 
the Bankrupt Law passed during the last session of Congress, was the 
Sessio Bonorum. This was introduced into the civil law by Julius 
Ceesar, and was in force throughout all the Italian provinces ; but, as it 
went no farther than to discharge the person of the debtor, it was with- 
out the principle here contended for. When the Cessio Bonorum was 
introduced into the several states of Europe, it took effect with no mate- 
rial alteration, in France, Germany, Holland, Spain, &c., the future ac- 
quisitions of the are not exempt from liability. In England the 
Cessio Bonorum was never adopted, and the Parliameut were left to 
form a Bankrupt Law on their own plan; this is unlike ours in principle, 
but like it in effect. Our bankrupt law allows the debtor to move first; 
that of England requires that at least one creditor should move first and 
virtually say to the debtor, “ you neust surrender your property ;” where- 
upon, and not until then, the debtor becomes entitled to respond to all his 
creditors, however many there might be, ‘I must have my final dis- 
charge.” So it will be perceived, that in case there were twenty credi- 
tors, nineteen would be subject to the volition of the debtor, or what is 
called the voluntary principle, while only one would be ex from it; 
and the law would operate as nineteen to one in favor of the debtor’s 
side ; besides, by colluding with some one creditor, and getting him to 
apply for a commission, the debtor, in almost every cuse where he desires 
it, becomes the moving power and controls all in the opposite relation. 

Bur this last result being reached by fraud and not being a recognized 
principle of the Statute, can have no influence in the present case; and 
the General Bankrupt Law must remain without a precedent in apy 
other country. And whether it shall be for the weal or woe of 
people, it must be regarded as their own invention; it is no emigrant ; it 
came not from afar; it had no abiding place in the civil or common law ; 
it is @ native born American, an offspring of our own government, and 
we must own it, however troublesome it may prove. 

Let us next inquire where and by what right, the power of impairing 
contracts by law was first exercised in our own country ? 

Before the adoption of the present Constitution, the States not being 
prohibited by the Articles of Confederation, respectively claimed and 
sume: of them exercised this power, and continued so to do up to the 
time wheu the General Government was reorganized and the Federal 
Constitution brought into existence, when it was expressly withdrawn, 
and forbidden to them by the provision, “ No State shall have power to 
pass laws impairing the obligation of contracts.” But how came the 
States by this power, or how does it appear that it was ever duly invest- 
ed in their respective legislatures? An answer to this question is found 
in the fundamental peeves of republican government. It is a power 
delegated to individuals as a condition of the compact, the privation of 
which they mutually agree to forego, for the paramount object of public 
zood; and by which the legislature has the same power, to withdraw or 
repeal laws already enacted for enforcing the performance of contracts, 
that they have to make such laws; and this starting point claims espe- 
cial attention. A bankrupt law exempting debtors and their effects from 
prosecution, is nothing more than a taking back of a means which the 
public had lent the creditor for his especial benefit; a refusal to him of 
any further use of the public force to coerce payment, and thereby leaving 
him and his debtor undisturbed and without the interference of law; and 
though he may ery out oppression, it certainly is taking from him no na- 
tural right or any other advantage enjoyed by him as an_ indivi ; but 
merely a denial on the’ part of the government to longer furnish him with 
« special benefit, or to grant him an artificial weapon for his own personal 
interest. All civil law to compel the payment of debts is conventional, 
and devised by the people through their agents, as legislators, for the re- 
gulation of a moral obligation ; evidently then, when acting in this capa- 
city and being untrammelled by constitutional restraints, the legislature 
must be the judge of what laws ought to exist on this subject and what 
not, and must have the same power of repealing as passing such laws, 
the same power of denying the request of the creditor as that of the 
debtor, and of so continuing until arrested by constitutional limits. 


Thus it was with the States before the adoption of the Federal Consti- | 


tution. And in order to see how the power of impairing obligations of 
contracts by law became lodged in the hands of the general government, 
it is only necessary to remember that the States exercised it as ubove in 
the form of bankrupt laws, that it constituted a feature of such™laws; 


and that by a provision of the federal constitution, this power was 


withdrawn from the States, and they respectively forbidden thereafter to 
exercise it, and that by another provision of the same instrument, Con- 
creas, with no specified conditions but uniformity, was authorized general- 
'y to pass bankrupt laws. Now if the constitution or the general govern- 
ment were hewn out of the state sovereignties; if it were made up of 
powers coming second-handedly from the state governments, which had 
been previously delegated to them by the people; and if the power of 
impairisg contracts were withdrawn from the States before Congress was 
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authorized to make bankrupt laws; then, of course, Congress being un- 
able to take more from the states than they at the time had in possession, 
would not be invested with the power contended for. But such, as nearly 
all our learned jurists agree, was not the case; the powers of Congress 
come as directly from the people as that of the States; the general gov- 
ernment is not a charter or « grant, but an original, social compact; an 
agreement between every individual of the body politic, on our part; 
and all the others, both collectively and severally, on the other; it is as 
much a government of the people as the smallest community ; it comes 
from them directly, and they are individually responsible to it. Then the 
same arguments used to show that the States were in possession of this 
power before the introduction of constitutional restraints, will apply 
equally well to the general government, and it therein appearing that the 
nature of republican government, in the absence of positive limitations to 
the contrary, naturally invests the power of impairing contracts by law ia 
the legislative body, and it also having been shown that the federal con- 
stitution does not expressly deny such power to Congress, it must follow 
that Congress has the power to pass the law. But again, the power be- 
ing expressly given te pass bankrupt laws in general, there can be no pre- 
tence that there is necessarily any thing implied in the grant, but the 
provisions of the law, and this in all cases is left to the discretion of Con- 
gress ; if they have an expressed constitutional duty to perform, and the 
means are not prescribed, they alone must be the judges of such means, 
and in so judging they cannot be regarded as transcending their express- 
ed constitutional powers. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND RUSSIA. , 

The day is not far distant when we shall have to choose between these 
two powers—not which of the two we shall serve, but, if we are wise, 
which of the two sball serve us. . 

New questions are rising up every day, between Russia and all the 
rest of the world—questions which must be decided sooner or later, by 
an appeal to arms. 

Great Britain, through her minister, Sir Stratford Canning—the mild- 
est and firmest, and certainly one of the ablest negociators now living— 
has just demanded the abatement of the Russian fortifications, in the isl- 
and of Sulina, and the free navigation for all the allies of the Sublime 
Porte of he tmouths and course of the lower Danube; and this too, it is 
said, under the penalty of war. Great Britain therefore, is clearly 
awake to the alarming progress of Russian encroachment; and, as the 
French National, wherein these instructions are set forth in a shape that 
cannot well be questioned, gives other particulars in confirmation, we 
may reasonably look for decided measures in the North. Russia will 
not be taken by surprise; and Great Britain is fully prepared. 

Tue Drama.—* What will the world say?” now playing at the Park 
is better produced, than even London Assurance was. We have not time 
or space to make an elaborate critique upon the performance, or to give 
it even that attention to which its merits entitle it. Whoever has missed 
the representation so far, should go at the next opportunity, if only to see 
the scenery and stage appointments; all of which are on the same liberal 
scale that drew down so much applause at the representation of Bour- 
secault’s popular comedy. 

A series of the old comedies, got up with strict attention to costume 
and other historical correspondences, will be commenced next week.— 
Here, at any rate will be afforded opportunity to those who justly com- 
plain that the stage is degenerated, to prove the sincerity of their com- 
plaint, by the rendition of their patronage to this attempt to abate, if not 
to remove the cause. 

Amid this general commendation, it is proper to say, however, that 
Mr. Placide misunderstands, misdresses, misconstrues and entirely bur- 
lesques and bedevils Capt. Taradiddle. A Hottentot African, who had 
never seen a coat, could dress a character ‘to keep up appearances,” 
which is the study of Taradiddle’s life, better than ‘Mr. Placide does.— 
To suppose respectable men about town, permitting svch a Captain as 
Placide’s to hang upon their skirts, is a supposition too entirely ridicu- 


lous for the broadest farce even ; and whether the costume be original, or 
| copied, Mr. Placide has disgraced his own judgment, and insulted a 


New York audience in his personation of Capt. Taradiddle. 

The little Olympic has got up a new piece —* 1942,’ or “ Crummles 
in Search of Novelty.”” We hope he thinks he has found it. Another 
new piece will be presented next year, to be callrd “1943.” Notheatre 
in the country, legitimate or otherwise, is more successful than the Little 
Olympic; no manager takes more good natured liberties with his au- 
dience than Mr. Crummles, and no audience is -more gratified than the 


| Olympic with the entertainments presented to them. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
“ The very worst use to which you ~an put a man is to hang him.” 
Punishment, tobe effectual, should always be of such a character that 
it does not elevate the recipient into a martyr. When a criminal is thus 
offered to the sympathy of the public as an unfortunate sufferer, execra- 
tion of the crime. is forgotten in pity for the criminal; and the eclat, and 
the notoriety of the punishment almost tempt criminals to do something 
worthy of hanging, in order that the punishment may lead to a popular 
apotheosis, instead of being attended with unmingled ignominy. We 


do verily believe that many a man who goes to the gallows, if allowed 


his deliberate choice between that and the pillory, would rather be execu- 
ted amid the tears and shudders of pitying spectators, than exposed to 
contumely and missiles from a taunting mob. 

But there are higher questions involved. Among them is the question 
where do our rulers get the political right to hang a man. Who has 
given them the authority? It is a fundamental principle in our republic, 
that all power held by the rulers is delegated to them from the people. 
What man among us has -a right to hang another? None—and conse- 
quently it is obvious that no man can delegate to another the right of 
hanging. To this it may ke answered that we delegate, not the right to 
hang others, but the right to hang ourselves, under certain cireumstances. 
Indeed! Who has a right to hang himself? If we admit that sui- 
cide is proper and praiseworthy, or even allowable, then .we may enter 
into a political compact, by which we surrender to the community the 
high satisfaction and inestimable privilege. If we may commit suicide 
directly, we may do it by proxy—and whatever freeman neglects to em- 
ploy his influence against the infliction of capital punishment, is tacitly 
guilty of shicide—morally guilty though he escape the gallows—as guilty 
as the old Roman who invited his friend to ran him through. And as in 
our Christian state some one or more are hung yearly, every man of the 
community which permits it, by suffering the law to stand, is guilty of ac- 
tual murder every year, and of the theory if not the fact of suicide. 


To the inefficiency of capital punishment we alluded in the opening pa- 5 


ragraph. It is hardly decessary to saymore on a point so obvious. 


execution is pending :—“ Here is one fellow-creature cut off by the hand 
ef violence. Another violent death is about to follow.” 
engines are set to work to defeat the event. 
the benefit not only of actual but of imagined doubts. 


All manner of 


The whole com- 


munity, in many cases, seems to interpose its weight between the man | 


and conviction; and if, after all, the fact of the crime be :00 apparent, so 
strong is the feeling against the commission of legal murder, that insanity 
is invented ; extenuating circumstances are adduced and exaggerated; 
the criminal has more than five chances in ten of escaping, or if he goes 


to the gallows, goes as one who has fallen under the infliction of a great 


wrong; not as a criminal who has simply received his deserts. Will any 
ene say that all this does not cheapen the crime of murder—that it does 
not tend to cause it to be regarded not as an unpardonable, but atinost a 
venial offence ! 

While the law stands as it is, we would rather do a wrong to an indi- 
vidual in hanging him—for a wrong it is—than a wrong to the commu- 
nity by permitting him to escape. While the law stands, hanging is ne- 
cessary; but the law itself is impolitic, unjust, and unnecessary. . The 
public good does not require it. Individual protection does not require 
it—for both these ends would be as well answered—as well, aye, infi- 
nitely better—by perpetual imprisonment. We would have a man con- 
victed of murder sentenced without appeal, and without the chance of 
pardon, to perpetual imprisonment. The safety of the public requires 
that a man capable of murder should be forever shut out of the opportu- 
nity of committing it. The prevention of crime requires that punish- 
ment should inevitably follow detection. Neither of these requirements 
is answered by the present system; both would be by a substitution of 
perpetual imprisonment, without the chance of pardon, for the plan of 
hanging such persons only as can neither be saved by friends or influ- 
ence, or escape by becoming conveniently insane after they have render- 
ed their necks liable. The Governor, we notice, has called attention to 
the subject in his message, and Mr. O'Sullivan, and others of our legis- 
lators are prepared to move earnestly in the matter. Let the people pe- 
ition, and show the gentlemen in Albany how overwhelmingly public 


epinion goes in favor of the removal of this remnant of tyranny and bar- 
barism. 


Pub- | 
lic sentiment may thus be translated, in almost every case where a public | 


Jurors give the prisoner all | 
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| “THE MACON SPECIFIC.” _ » 


As none of our Eastern friends have seen fit to “ flare up’ at this new 
coinage, we are inclined to do it for them, in a modest way, or, at least, 
to give them a hint to doit upon. The Macon specific is defined “ never 
to receive or pay out Bank Bille, except at their specie value.” The 
Merchant’s Magazine says, “the merchants of Macon have put this sim- 
ple expedient in practice, and they will succeed, and ¢o will all others 
who follow their example.” Indeed! and have we to go to Macon for 
this rule? Is Georgia entitled to the merit of giving it a name, as an orl- 
ginal discovery? Mr. Hunt! Mr. Hunt! It is a Yankee Notion—and 
no new notion neither—but a capital good notion, call it by what name 
you will. It is an excellent currency regulator, and has regulated the 
currency ‘n Boston, formany a long year. 

If you purchase anarticle of the smallest retailer in Boston, and ten- 
der him a bank note in payment, it must be made equal to every and 
hundred cents it promises, before he accepts it. The bills of the Bank ot 
the State of New York—the best bankable currency in this city, are not 
bankable in Boston until brokerage has been paid upon them. The re- 
ceiver cannot deposite them, and he will not be at the expense of the bro- 
kerage which is taxed upon the best money not bankable in Boston.— 
Where large sums of New York money will absolutely command a pre- 
| mium, from the difference in favor of New York, small bills will not go 
| to aretailer, without the customer pays the brokerage. As to bills un- 
| der par, no matter if it be but half per cent, they will not pass current 
No unbankable money will, and consequently the middling interest an .d 
poorer classes of the community are not fobbed off with second best ur- 
rency, while the paper dollar worth a hundred cents is reserved for tle 
bank business of larger dealers. The retailer is not compelled to pay a 
tax to brokers as is the case in this our commercial emporium, for want 
of the Yankee Specific, misnamed the Macon. In all this we do not 
| mean to deny that the Georgians deserve both credit and success for iu- 
| troducing the custom among the suspended banks at the South; and we 
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| agree with the Merchant’s Mazazine, that it offers the best mode of cor- 
recting the currency. 
Apropos—talking of the Yankee Sensife~er: the Macon cae itie, 

| call itas you will—Hunt’s Magazine, tried by it, goes for the full value 

of what it promises. It is a work every way as valuable as any in te 
Every number so far has shown marks of progressive im- 
Whatever seemed deficient at firsthas been more than made 
up; and we have no doubt that the enterprising proprietor will keep it up 
| to the standard value. 


ilgili 


country. 
| provement. 
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Mr. Ropcers’s Lecturrs.—Among the many Lectures which have 
been delivered in this city, this season, those of Mr. Rodgers upon India 
| have been among not the least attractive. The lecturer illustrated his 
discourse with diagrams, maps, and interesting views, and showed : an 
| acquaintance with his subject, particularly in its connexion with Ser 
ture history, which has led many of his auditory to inquiré more icy 
larly into matters of interest connected with this almost unknown coun- 
try—unknown, we mean, to Americans. Its connection with Great Bri- 
tain makes it more talked of in our fatherland, but even there, the public 
mind requjges to be disabused of many errors and mistakes relative to 
India. * 

Wherever Mr. R. may deliver his very useful as well as interesting 
lectures, we would bespeak for him good audiences. His subject is out 
of the beaten track, and very much valuable information may be gieaned 
from him, which is not readily accessible from any other source; or, at 
least, to which the popular attention would not otherwise be called. 


a eel 
New York City Tracr Society.--The anniversary of this Society 


was held a few days ago in the Tabernacle, Chancellor Frelinghuysen 
presiding. From the report of the treasurer, it appeared that the re- 
ceipts of the year amounted to $10,136.62, and the expenditures 
$10,507.10, leaving a balance due to the treasnrer of 468 48—besides 
$1,647.10 due to the American Tract Society. A collection and subserip- 
tion was taken up, amounting to $2,757.75. 

PRESIDENT-MAKING.—It is admitted by several of the leading papers 


in the country, that the members of Congress are already at the trade o! 


President-making. If so, they had better adjourn, and take their work 
home, to be done by the job, and paid for by the next President, than 
‘to do it in Washington by the day, and charge it to the peoy le. 
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FReevoM.—Some of the Macon, Geo., folk have hit upon a specific to 
prevent the induction into office of men whom they do not like, the popu- 
larity of which specific, we doubt. An election for e'*y officers was held 
on the Ist of January. As soon as the polls were closed, three or four 
men walked into the room and demanded the ballot box. They were 
well armed, and broke the box into a thousand pieces, scattering the 
votes to the four winds. Now let us see what. specific will be applied to 
such blackguards. 

7 a 

Mr. Vaw Zanpt.—The case of a clergyman, named Van Zandt, resi- 
dent at Rochester, accused of the seduction of one of his parishioners, 
has obtained much notoriety. A civil suit for damages was brought by 
the friends of the gitl, and has resulted in a verdict for’ plaintiffs of 
$3000, After this decision upon his guilt, we trust the press will cease 
to call him the Rev. It is an insult to the cloth, and to the! community. 

—i— 

GrixD Frotic.—Seme of the members of the Legislatures of this 
State and of Massachusetts, contemplate getting up a celebration, at 
Springfield, Mass., of the opening of the Western Railroad. This is all 
very well, provided they do not tax the people with their per diem and 
expenses, while they are onthe frolic. 

—————— 

Temptations to Laziness.—Hon. Butler King pledged himself 
during the last session of Congress that during this he should move for 
the removal of the desks from the Senate Chamber, and House of Repre- 
sentatives. Has he forgotten the pledge? If he has, some other mem- 
ber would do well to move for the introduction of couches. 

——— 

Just.—William Roberts, one of the rascals concerned in the beastly 
attack upon a girl named Jane Ann Tool, on the 25th of July last, the 
same day on which Miss Rogers disappeared, has been convicted and 
sentenced in the New Jersey Oyer and Terminer to five years solitary 
confinement. Twomore, named Finnegan and Lideback, will be tried at 
the next term. 

—— ne 

Ir Snooty Pass.—A Resolution has been introduced into the Legis- 
lature of this State, asserting the propriety of holding elections for Presi- 
dential electors, on the same day in every State in the Union. It should 
pass every Legislature in the country, and become the custom of the land. 
Then we might expect to have fair elections. 

i 

Mr. Catuzrwoon.—A letter from this gentleman, who, with Mr. 
Stephens, isengaged in exploring Central America, is dated at Uxmal, 
where, it will be remembered, the first tour closed. He expects to be de- 
tained in the country several months. Dr. Cabot, a young physician of 
Boston, was with the party. 

a - 

A Suieat Mistake.—The Dover Enquirer states that a member of 
Congress from that State wrote home to his partner in the law office, to 
“file certain documents.” The man could not translate the member’s 


proceeded accordingly. 


ee 
A Goop Nantz, says the Wise Man, is better than riches. Under 
such an estimate there is a:man in Norwich rich enough. His name 


is Mr. Devotion, and the firm to which he belongs is“ Tyler & De 
votion.”’ 
rl 
Tae Stare Mxcwanie is the title of a paper just commenced in 
Albany—one of the results of the late corivention of the Anti-State- 
Prison Mechanics at Albany. It is a well filled sheet, and if proper- 
ly conducted, as we have no doubt it will be, will prove an efficient 
aid to the mechanic interests. 
ee 
State Prison Lason.—We presume that this session of the Legis- 
lamre will not pass without the adoption of some measure to protect the 
mechanics of our state from being taxed longer for the support of felons— 
taxedy not eqaally with,other classes in the community, but almost ex- 
ciusively taxed. If the legislature should prove too busy in political 
squabble to devote attention to this matter, it will be the duty of the 
sufferers to disregard political theories at the next election, and look to 
the return of men to the Legislature who will do them justice. 
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Rvssia—AND HER SNOROACHMENTS.—What, ho! Are the whole 
American people asleep! Have we no seers, nor soothsayers—aeither 
watchmen upon the towers of our strength, nor statesmen, able to cast 
the horoscope of their country for a single generation?—or to see be- 
yond the length of their noses? Here is Russia, taking possession of 
our whole North-Western Territory—not by piecemeal—but in the 
lump; establishing military colonies along the Isiands near Californie, 
and strengthening herself in the New World, just as Peter aud Cathe- 
rine, and all their successors have been strengthening themselves, age 
afterage, in the Old World—by a system of silent, steady, irresistible 
and universal encroachment. Look at Northern Europe—at the map of 
Russia—trfce her growth fur one hundred and fifty years. Read her 
history, and see how completely she has continued to lull the suspicions 
of her immediate neighbors—to outwit the ablest of those who were afar 
off—and gradually to overpower all that stood in her way, and always 
by the same course of policy. She asks but a foothold—or she takes 
it without asking—and lo !—after a little time, you find she ghas been 
building up, and setting to work, that lever of Archimides, which re- 
quiring but a place to stand on, was able to move the world. 

But stay—our attention is called to the President’s message, and to 3 
paragraph, where he refers to the establishment of military posts from, 
the Rocky Mountains to the Columbia River, and appears to understand 
the influence of the question fully, though he may not choose to acknow- 
ledge it nov, in all its length and breadth. J.N. 

——— 
Brow me Ticut.—The “airtight stoves” do more than is asked of 


them. One of these machines, by which charcoal is manufactured worta . 


more than the original wood, exploded in Nantucket the other day, ta- 
king one side of the apartment with it. 
me 

Bestxess 1s Bustwess.—There is as much freight at Greenbush, 
awaiting transportation over the Western Railroad to Boston, as the 
merchandize trainscan take ina month. Coasters detained at Albany by 
the ice are now unloading 1500 barrels of flour to go over the road to 
Boston. This sort of thing will make the North River cia‘ look foolish 
for freight in the Spring, and New York city look foolish all the year 
round. Come—bustle! bustle! with that Erie Railroad, and huzza for 
the completion of a road between Albany and New York. The Yankees 
have fairly intorposed a permanent conductor to lead off the contents of 
our cup from the lip. 


TEMPERANCE tn Wasutncton.—Mr. Thomas F. Marshall, of Ken- 
tucky, a leading, able, and popular member of the House of Representa- 
tives, has publicly come forward and sigred the Temperance Pledge ; 
adding to the weight of his example, the weight of his eloquence, at a 
temperance meeting. We are led to infer from the tone of the press, 
in speaking of this matter, that Mr. Marshall’s was a desperate case, 
requiring a desperate remedy. There can be no doubt that the moral 
influence of this example will be widely felt, and widely beneficial ; still 


chirography for a long time, but at last read it “fill the decantors,” and | had Mr. M. been in our counsel, we should have advised a less publis 


movement upon his part. The newspapers have done injustice to his 
admitted good qualities by bruiting his infirmity, and, we doubt not, ex- 
aggerating it. He was not bound to endorse the wrong by the very pub- 
lic steps he has taken; but every om? should be his own judge in cases of 
conscience. We trust his example, so far as temperance goes, may be 
universally followed by all in like circumstances with himself, in Congress 
and out of it. 
- 

DeticateLy Doyz.—The Court Martial convened for the trial of Cap- 
tain William Compton Bolton, for disobedience of orders in parting from 
the Ohio, on the coast of Spain, in April, 1841, found the accused guilty, 
but expressed its opinion that he was fully prepared, and at all times 
anxious to sustain the honor of the American flag. The sentence was, 
that he should be privately reprimanded by the Secretary of the Navy.— 
Mr. Upshur transmitted to Capt. Bolton a copy of the finding aad sen- 


“tence, simply adding: 


“‘Toan officer of your high sense of personal and professional honor, 
this sentence is sufficiently executed by simply announcingit. You are 
relieved from arrest, and wil! consider yourself as awaiting orders.”’ 

We doubt whether in the “annals of reprimands” anything can be 
found more neatly done than this. 
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BROTHER JONATHAN. 





Corresronpence or Miss Apams, Daughter of John Adam:, Second 


President of the United States. New-York: Wiley & Putnam. 


This is a supplementary volume to one published some time since, by 
somebody, we know not who, as we never happened to see it. The cir- 
cumstance that it is a second volume, however, does not detract from ita 
interest. The letters from the father and mother of Miss Adama, and 
other friends, are of a character highly interesting, both from the stand- 
ing of the writers, and the light they throw, not so much on politics, as on 
life and manners, from 1775 to 1813. The two volumes form a highly 
useful addition to the historical library of Americans, aside from? their in- 


teresting character. Letters are always pleasant reading. 
———— 


: ROYALTY IN RUSSIA. 


It is well known that during the reign of Peter the First, it was 

_ the custom of that tyrant to punish those nobles who offended him, 
by an imperial order that they should become fools ; from which mo- 
ment, the unfortunate victim, however endowed with intellect, in. 
stantly became the laughing stock of the whole court ; he had the 
privilege ef saying every thing he chose, at the peril however of be- 
~~ or horsewhipped, without daring to offer any sort of re- 
iation ; everything he did was ridiculed, his complaints treated as 
jests, and his sarcasms sneered at and commented on, as marvellous 
proofs of understanding in a fool. The Empress Anne surpassed 
this abominable cruelty, but sometimes mingled in her practices so 
much of the oddity, that it was impossible not to be entertained. 
should become a 

hen, to punish him for a trifling misdemeanor; and for this purpose, 
she ordered a large basket, stuffed with straw, and hollowed into a 
nest, with a quantity of eggs inside, to he placed conspicuously in 
ince was condemned, on 

pain of death, to sit upon his nest, and render himself to the last de- 
gree ridiculous, by imitating the cackling of ahen. This same em- 
press was very fond of the Countess Tchernicheff, and frequently 
ordered her into her presence, to divert her by her amusing conver- 
poor lady became, however, exceedingly unwell, and 


Once she decreed that a certain Prince G 





one of the principal rooms at court. The 


sation. This 


her legs swelled so violently, as to make it quite a martyrdom for 
her to stand. 


to deprive herself of the entertainment she experienced in her socie- 


ys for a long time saw her suffering before her eyes, without offering 
e slightest relief. One day, however, perceiving her ready to faint, 
and vainly trying to support herself first on one foot and then on the 


other, yet still forcing her spirits into gaiety, the empress took com. 


passion on her poor favorite, and said “‘ Thou mayst lean upon that 


table, and Anna Ivanovna (her majesty's chief attendant) shall 
stand before thee, and screen thee from me, so that I shall not see 
thy attitude.” On another occasion, this empress expressed a great 
curiosity to see the Russian dance, and ordered four of the principal 
beauties of St. Petersburgh to perform it in her presence. The 
Princess Daschkaw’s mother, then in her zenith, and famous for her 
grace in dancing, made one in this group; but whatever thcir sense 
of such an imperial honor might have been, in distinguishing them 
above their fellows, they were, nevertheless, so intimidated, and 
trembled to such zn excess at the severe glance of the empress, that 
lesing all presence of mind, they forgot the figure of the danee, and, 
amidst the general confnsion and dismay, were suddenly elcctrified 
by the approach of her majesty, who had risen from her seat in a 
rage, and, advancing tow them with the utmost dignity, gave 
each a sound box on the ear, commanding them instantly to begi 

over again, which they did, more dead than alive.” 

What a change from these free and pastimes to the four full. 
drers toilettes a-day, dwelt on with such gusio by Lord Londonderry ! 
The following specimen of “ the fascinating powers” of the Em- 
press Catherine, so enthusiastically lauded by the Princess, lets in 
more light upon the court of former days:— 

‘¢T was enthusiastically fond of music ; but she was far from being 
so; and Prince Daschkaw, though with some taste for it, was as 
little of a performer as the empress. She was, nevertheless fond of 
hearing me sing, and sometimes, when I had done, secretly passing 
a sign across to Prince Daschkaw, she would gravely propose a duet, 
which she used to call the music of the spheres, mae | which, without 
either of them knowing how to sing a note, they both performed a 
concert. A sudden burst of the most exalted and ridiculously dis- 
cordant tones was the consequence,—one seconding the other, with 
scientific shrugs, and -all the self-complacent airs and grimaces of 
musicians. From this moment, perhaps, she passed to the cat con- 
cert, and imitated the purring of poor puss, in the most droll and 
ridiculous manner, always taking care to add appropriate half comic 
half sentimental words, which she invented for the occasion; or 
else, spitting like a cat in passion, with her back up, she suddenly 
boxed the first person in her way, making up her hand into a paw, 
and mewing so outrageously, that instead of the great Catherine, 


nothing but the wrongs of a grimalkin remained upon one’s mind.” 
—Memoirs of Princess Daschkaw. 


. e empress, never conceiving the possibility of a 
subject being tired in the presence of her sovereign, and not wishing 





Perrection oy Grass MANuracture amone THE Eoyrrians,—The 
fact proved by the illustrations of Rosellini, by extant relics of the 
glass manufactory of Egypt in the British Museum, and by the ex. 
tant confirmatory relics in various other museums, exposes the error 
of the ordinary and narrow ideas indulged in by historians on the 
subject. It is common to assert, that with the exception of sume 
glass vessels at a great price, glass was little known and used till the 
time of Augustus, and never in windows till after the fall of the 
Roman empire. The fact of pieces of glass, of good manufacture, 
having been found at Pompeii, ought to have thrown doubt upon this 
allegation, derived from an ambiguous assertion of Pliny. The fac: 
is, that glass and porcelain, of equally fine quality as the modern, 
were made 1,800 years 8. c. under the eighteenth dynasty. They 
were, moreover, made in perfection. This is another startling allega. 
tion supported by good proof; but a more startling one must still be 
added. ‘The glass blowers of Thebes were greater proficients in 
the art than we are.” They possessed the art of staining glare, 
which, although not wholly lost, is comparatively but little known, 
and practised only by a few. Among the illustrations of Rossellini, 
there is a copy of a piece of stained glass, of considerable taste of . 
design and beauty of color, in which the color is struck through thc 
whole vitrified structure; and there are instances of the design be- 
ing equally struck through pieces of glass half an inch thick, per- 
feetly incorporated with the structure and appearing the same on the 
obverse as on the reverse side. In consequence of this fact it was 
that Winkleman truly asserted, that the Egyptians of this (the 
eightcenth dynasty) brought it to a much higher point of perfection 
than ourselves. In fact, after the decline of the art, Egypt became 
to Rome what Venice became afterwards to Europe. The great part 
of the supply of glass was considered by Pliny to derive its good 
quality from the ashes of a very peculiar genus of kelp growing in 
abundance by the Lake Mareotis and the Red Sea. That kelp, re- 
duced to a kind of ee ash, is represented by Rossellini as brought 
in baskets to the glass manufactories, and in his illustrations from 
the potteries, where a vitreous process was evidently employed for 
the purpose of glazing the earthen vessel. It is quite clear from con. 
temporary records, and from proofs which remain, that Winkleman 
was quite right. They imitated amethysts and other precious stohe: 
with wonderful dexterity ; and, besides the art of staining glase, 
they must have been aware of the use of the diamond in cutting anc 
engraving it. In Mr. Salt’s collection in the British Museum of the 
time of Thotmos III, 1,500 years n. c. a piece is beautifully stained 
throughout, and skilfully engraved with his emblazonment. The 
profusion of glass in Egypt is easily proved. Fragments have becn 
found of granite which are covered with a coating of stained glass. 
The relation, that the bodies of Alexander and Cyrus were deposited 
in glass coffins, which has been considered as a fable, is thus ana- 
logically proved. But the profusion of the dearest glass manufac 
tures may be equally proved. Vast numbers of imitative precious 
stones, in glass, made by the Theban jewellers, are to be found in al. 
the maseums of Europe. Among them are the false emeralds, in 
which they seem to have succeeded best. There is little doubt tha: 
many of the large emerald basins used in the early Christian churches 
were of tkeir manufacture. Diodorus Siculus says, the coffins werc 
commonly made‘of it in Ethiopia. The extensive character of the 
manufacture may be also inferred from a circumstance recorded by 
Pliny, that in the temple of Jupiter Ammon there was an obelisk 0: 
emerald, that is, of glass in imitation of emerald, sixty feet in height. 
The emerald hue which the glass manufacturers of Europe gave to 
glass appears, from chymical analysis, to be imparted by oxide of 
copper; and the reds, used in imitation of the rubies, or in staining 
plate-glass, appear to have been derived from minium. Al! these 
facts prove the extensive knowledge of chymistry among the natives 
of old ‘Thebes. Glass bottles (quart bottles?) nearly similar to our 
wine bottle in color and measure, though in shape resembling the 
wide-mouthed bottles used in preserving fruit, may be seen in the 
British Museum, and are found in abundance in other European 
cabinets.— Westminster Review. 


————- 

A Curtous Wacer —The once celebrated Duke of Queensbury, 
of sporting notoriety, was in the habit of making the most extraordi- 
nary bets. On one occasion he heard that there was a man resident 
in Norfolk who could eat, at one sitting, a most enormous meal, suf- 
ficient to satisfy the appetites of forty ordinary men. The duke had 
this man up to town, and betted a large sum of money that he 
would find a man that would eat more than the Norfolk glutton. In 
a short time he found this man. The belligerent parties, with their 
respective friends, met at an hotel, where a superfluity of dishes was 
provided. The tabie groaned beneath the weight of roast and boiled 
turkeys, geese, legs of mutton, and rounds of beef. At a given sig- 
nal the two men commenced cating; the duke was present at the 
commencement of the engagement, and dire was the slaughter— 
shoulders of mutton, roast ducks, and boiled fowls disappeared ag if 
by magic. The duke at last ceclared that the sight was too disgust. 
ing for him to witness, and he therefore proposed to retire to an ac- 
joining room, giving instructions that a person should wcceeicnall: 
come to him and report their progress. After the lapse of ecme time 











a friend of the duke rushed into the room where he was waiting the | grants to woman is not sufficiently slender—let us suppose that this 


issue of the conflict, and exclaimed in a loud voice, ‘ My lord duke, 
my lord duke, I congratulate you ; it is all right, your manis win- 
ning.” “What do you mean?” asked the duke. ‘“ Why, my lord, 
your man is three roast geese and four boiled legs of mutton a-head 
of t’other chap.”— Polytechnic Journal. 


a 


Eqvatity 1s Loxpon.—To conclude, there is no greater advan- 
tage toa man of humble fortune in London, especially if at the same 
time he be a man of merit or education, than the apparent equality 
of condition desirable from that obscurity in which each individual 
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figure, long aceustomed to tight stays and violent compression, at length 
presents a just idea of elegance and faultless symmetry, why does it oc- 
eur that the lady cannot keep her gown upon her shoulder? Why is 
that important item of dress continually slipping off, notwithstandizg all 
the care bestowed on by the maker? The reason is this, gentle dam- 
sels, and tremble when you hear it; in the course of your labors to com- 
_ the waist, you have hurt the spine, and driven the shouldcr blades 

their proper position ; their action is suspended, their growth pre- 
vented. Such ladies as defy ill-health, and prefer a small waist to equal 
shoulders, who love shortness of breath, stagnaffon of the vital fluids, and 
distortion of the principal bones and joints of the human frame, will pa- 


is enveloped, outward y at least in the immensity of London. What | tronise steel busks, whalebone supporters, and good stout cords, and be- 


ever may be the differences in our domestic positions; whether we | 
repose under.the roofs of palaces, or enjoy a slumber broken by the 
tom-cats caterwauling outside our garret tiles; whether our pocket. | 
book suffers under a plethora of bank notes or it is our worse luck to — 
wander along the streets jingling three half.pence in the lining of 
our breeches; whether we are engaged to dine with Prince Albert 
at the palace, or Dake Humphrey in the park; whether we walk 
about in search of a dinngg or an appetite—’ fore gad! as long ar we 
are not out at toes and elbows, so long as we can keep the nay on 
onr hat, the grease off our collar, and the gloves on our fingers, we | 
are equally citizens ef the great republic of London strects, and eli- | 
ible with the first man in town to the highest honours of the pave. | 
ell, sir; and what more would vou have? Can the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland eat more thah half a a pound of beef.steaks at a meal, | 





or imbibe at a draught more than a pint of mild porter? Can Es. 
terhazv wear more than a shirt at a time, though he may have doz. 
ens in his wardrobe? Could D'Orsay himself venture to sport three | 
hats, one on the top of the other, like our friend Peter in a tale of a 
Tab? Can Cecil Forester put on a pair of primrose kids in the 
forenoon, and another in the evening ? 

Contemplate, then, with the spectacles of geod-humored content 
ment, how artificial and extrinsic to happiness are of the superfluities 
thie life. Thanks toa discerning public, we can command, while 
Heaven spares us the use of this right arm, as much food as satisfies 
the cravings of nature, which 1s all the great or affluent can con. 
sume; while we have one shirt on our back, and the other at our 
washerwoman’s, wo have no occasion to make an inventory of our 
wearables. We contrive to procure, by book or crook, a good suit of 
clothes every year; and, unless a man chooses to rol! himself in the 
kennel, he cannot wear out a suit of clothes mh less time. We sur- 
mount our caput with our hat (while D'Orsay does the same with one 
of his hats,) and, to all outward appearance, our heads are equally 
furnished. We cannot rival Cecil Forester in primrose kids; but, 
while the Earl of Wilton wears well-fitting blacks, who shall quarrel 
with us who follow the fashion of the Earl of Wilton ?—Blackwood. 


cE 


Persicious Inrtugncs or Stays.—We have stood upon a village 
green, and felt our heart beat pleasantly, while the young of both sexes 
gambolled before us. Those who desire to witness the ease and grace 
of the female figure, the free swing of the limbs, and the cloudless plea- 
sure of the countenance, should seek some unfashionable hamlet, and 
gaze upon the little girls that run, and fall, and chase each other on the 
verdant turf—struggling and fighting with—ay, and generally soundly 
beating, the urchins who presume upon their supposed weakness. In 
the larger towns this natural picture is not often met with; but there is 
to be found as pleasant a scene even in crowded cities, though their de- 
nizens never saw a field of grass. Go to the entrance of an ordinary 
school, one frequented by the daughters of the humble classes; let it be 
Saturday at twelve or one o'clock if possible, and a clear healthy-toned 
laugh will be heard; the delighted visiter will see glowing cheeks, and 
witness rapid steps and fearless leaps, as the little damsels rush noisily 
down stairs, and ssek their homeward way in little bands together. This 
is no doubt quite vulgar—so unfashionable ; but it is natural. 

Woman so brought up springs from the girl in buoyant health and jo- 
cund life. Her pees Te to a more lively strain than the motionless 
prisoner of a genteel boarding school. Her chest expands, and free play 
is givea to the ceaseless and unimpeded action of her lungs. Unbound 
by strong artificial confinement, her form grows strong as well as hand- 
some. Like a young tree, glorying in its youth snd beauty, she blossoms 
into canmieek: adelight alike to herself and all around kor. Her 
shoulders evidence the hand of nature; her back the straight and perfect 
workmanship of a great Creator, while her bosom rejoices, not a in 
the possession of high health and happy thoughts, but in the conviction 
that her un figure is that which Nature’s self intended, and 
which thinking and admiring man must cherish, approve, and seek to 
make his own. How different is the appearance of the sickly child con- 
demned to i rules! Her sallow face aud consumptive eye 
betoken the rigid discipline of an unnatural and hateful system of com- 


ion. , 
If a trembling delicateness in body were a true characteristic of the 
female form—if sickliness were an .nseparable feature in its formation 
—if a continual danger of falling in pieces were its determined result--- 
then boarding school and fashionable doctrines are the emanation of su- 
perior minds, aud deserve to be welcomed as an improvement on original 
creation. Let us admit that nature is no judge, and that tho waist she 


como careless as to their spine presenting a distortion at the waist. 

But those who desire to keep the spine in its proper and erect position, 
who detest indented sides, curved backs, and shoulders not akin—these 
will permit the spinal joints free growth, and trust to nature, health, and 
exercise for the completion of a form more perfect, enticing, and endur- 
ing, than can be produced by all the artifiees ef changeful art, or the 
practices of never-satisfied fashion. We are sufficiently acquainted, how- 
ever, with self-willed ladies of a certain age, not to expect that even our 
advice, excellent and disinterested as it is, will be adopted. We turn, 
therefore, to’ the more ductile minds of the young and blossoming—to 
those who are always anxious to learn, and only adopt a wrong course 
because no other is recommended to them. First, ihen, sweet little 
romps, keep possession of your skipping ropes until you are advised that 
womanhood is come upon you—join in throwing the ball with your bro- 
thers, and amuse yourselves night and morning with battledore and shut- 
tlecec’s. 

Thus will your joints become healthy, flexible, and beautifully rounded. 
Keep stays off your body until you have done growing at least; if your 
mother compels you to wear them, beseech her, implore her, go down 
on your knees and beg her not to destroy the handiwork of nature, but to 
leave you to the care of the immortal fashioner. I would ill become 
gray hairs to advise the light heart and agile step to disobey her parent; 
but old Benjamin is no mean authority; a gentle rebellion against stays, 
accompanied by & ready and bheerful obedience to all other commands, 
is a course of conduct no mother can long withstand.—London Journal. 


Wurrvey'’s Cotton Gin seems likely to be superseded by a new 
machine for cleaning cotton and wool, which appears to have been 
introduced with success at Lowell, Mass. The Courier of that place 
gives the following account of it: 


The machine has been invented and patented by W. W. Culvert 
of Chelmsford, and Alanson Crane, of this city. It consists of a 
common feed apron from which the cotton passes through the rollers 
and thence taken by a common picker and thrown into comb-teeth ar- 
ranged on a solid iron cylinder, and therce is taken forward undera 
revolving floated wheel guard. ‘The fibres of cotton are then doffed 
from the comb.teeth by revolving brushes, and turned out freed from 
all substances. The secret of the success of this machine in clean. 
sing cetton, lies in the ingenious arrangement of the floated wheel 
guard in connection with the comb teeth. 

The advantages of this machine over Whitney's cotton gin, may 
be easily seen. ‘The latter has been in use successfully ever since 
its invention, but does not leave the cotton perfectly clean, and in- 
jures the staple in some degree. With this nfachine, there is no 
chance for foreign substances tu pass through; and the operation of 
it shows that the cotton is much better cleansed by it and with far 
less injury to the staple. Even cottun waste, no matter how much 
dirt it contains, may be perfectly cleansed and rendered fit for use. 

The inventors have already taken out patents for their machine in 
Scotland England and her colonies. One of the inventors is now in Eu- 
rope, with two of the machines which are now probably in operation at 
Leeds or Manchester. This machine will thus be brought to the no- 
tice of manufacturers in Europe, and if they examine into its oper- 
ation, they cannot but feel satisfied that it is for their interest to 
adopt it. it is intended to take the place of Whitney’s cotton gin, 
which has gained the inventor so much fame and been s0 useful to 
to the world, and with all the marked advantages it possesses over 
that machine it must necessarily-do so. From its operation, every 
one must feel satisfied that it is a far better machine than Whitney’s. 

The new machine has been in successful operation at the mill of 
the Lowell Co., for six months and has been perfectly suc- 
cessful. From rough estimates, it has been ascertained that a 
three feot machine of this description, will gin from one thousand te 
fifteen hundred ponnds of cutton per day, leaving the cotton quite 
clean, and without any injury to the staple. It has been used also 
for cleaniag wool of burrs and other foreign substances, and has oper- 
ated with perfect success. 

———a 

Kvowiep3z.—Knowledge should be acquired gradually, and by study ; 
for the superficial knowledge, which is the result of the promiscuous and 
unregulated adoption of the discoveries of others, affects the mind, as 
the sudizn removal of a person with weak eyes from a darkened room 
into a blaze of light docs the sight—it overpowers and confuses. 
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From Cruikshank’s Omnibus. | a small fib,to the effect that “indeed he had not been at oll wel 


; A PASSAGE IN THE 
LIFE OF MR. JOHN LEAKEY. 


BY JOHN COBUS. 





Mr. John Leakey inherited an income of five hundred a-year, and a 
very neat cottage, situated on the high road about three miles from 
C——, in one of the finest parts of the county of Essex. Of his paren- 
tage little need be said. His father was a clergyman, his maternal pa- 
rent a cook inhis grandfatfer’s establishment whom his progenitor rashly 
married. This fact was a constant source of misery to the sensitive John, 
and will fully account for the decided antipathy, manifested by him on all 
occasions, to that useful class of domestics in general, and especially to that 
particular individual who happened for the time to superintend the culi- 
nary department of Hill Cottage. Indeed his language regarding cooks 
was occasionally quite shocking. His maiden sister, Jemima. a highly 
nervous female of spare and meagre proportions, frequently went into 
small fits caused by John’s* outrageous and unbecoming language or 
conduct, when the subject of cooks was by any chance introduced 

“If I had my way,” worthy John would say with stern voice and 
solemn countenance, “I'd let no woman be a cook who was not fifty 
at least; had it not been for Jane Grubbings I might hold up my 
head as a gentleman. They are all of them a set of vicious, impu- 
dent, and designing hussies. I attribute half the misevies of human 
life to cooks.” 

“ No doubt, John—like enough!” replied the ever calm and peaceful 
Jemima, anxious to agree with her brother in ‘all things; “I’ve always 
said that nothing causes greater misery than indigestion, and badly-cook- 
ed things, you know, cause /; don’t they, John?” 

“ Jemima, you're a jackass, so held your tongue!’ was the tended 
answer given to poor Jemima’s remarks, on this and every occasion. 

It may be necessary to give the reader some idea of Mr. Leakey. 
He was a large t!] man, of an unwieldy form and ogre-like gait.— 
His coustenance was broad and singularly flat; his eyes large and 
heavy; and as to his nose, I am quite at a loss in what category to 
elass that nasal organ of his. At the top it was all very well, but in 
its descent it was like the stone gathering moss—a viris acquirit 
eundo kind of affair; for by the time it reached its termination it was 
fearfully broad. It was a family nose not maternally but paternally 
ebtained, and that was one comfort. He had it in full vigor at school, 
and Jemima told a story about it. “Poor John,” she would say to 
a goesip, “certainly his a funny nose. When he was at school, a pro- 
eacious boy (Jemima occasionally miscalled words) took it into his 
head, d’ye know, that John had pushed it on purpose into his face, 
and every morning regularly when he got up, he used to pull it as 
hard as could to ascertain, as he said, whether than sneaking nose 
of Leakey’s would come out.” A Irishman too who had appli- 
ed for relief at Hill Cottcze, and been repulsed, spoke of Leakey as 
a “quare geutieman anyhow! wid a face for all the world as if a 
erowner’s ‘quest kad been on it, and the crowner being a great man, 
had sat on his face entirely, and the rist of them on his body, and 
brought in a vardict of ‘Found Soft.” 


" Emough, however, has been said of John’s persohal appearance; I 
enly add that he wore bluchers, with trousers tightly strapped over 
them, cherished flannel waistcoats and comforters, was an intolerable 
olitician because he never read anything but the , which was 
kis oracle; and on whole was a Httle close-fisted. 
Years had flown quietly over Hill Cottage, from which, farther than 
i to C , neither John nor his sister Jemima had ever 
gone; nor indeed did they wish to go. Great, consequently, was the 
amazement and consternation which prevailed in their quiet little 
breakfast parlor, when came from Mr. Jigging’s, John’s agent in 
town, a letter announcing said John’s accession to some property, and the 
necessity of his appearance in the great metropolis for a few hours at the 
least. 


“Three hundred a-year, John!” exclaimed his sister; “indeed, you 
are a very fortunate man.” 

“Ay, ay! no doubt, Jemima; but what in the name of goodness gra- 
eious am I to do in London? I’ve not been there for thirty-five years.” 

*< Well, love!” soothingly answered Jemima; “‘ you can get up at seven 
by the Star, you know, and return again the same night. So you'd bet- 
ter write tell Mr. Jiggins when you mean to go, and he can arrange 
matters accordingly.” And John did write forthwith, appointing the 
hour of twelve on the following Tuesday, to meet the necessary parties 
ut Jiggins’ offices, in Tokenhouse Yard. 

On Tuesday morning the whole household was in motion as early as 
four, the coach leaving at seven. There was such a wrapping of shawls, 








. airing of musty camlet cloaks, and putting up of sandwiches and ginger 
begin = Tanda was seen before. Nay, Jemima insisted on his carry- 
pre 


with him in which she teld him had been placed the Rows- 
seauz left at yesterday’s dinner. ’ 

The arrival of the Star at Hill Cottage put an end to all these prepa- 
rations, and with fear and trembling Mr. Leakey was consigned to the 
inside of the coach. Jemima, clevated on her pattens, and bearing a 
lantern, came down to the end of the little garden for the purpose of re- 
e@ommending her brother to the especial care of the coachman Burrell, 
adding by way of further inducement on his part to attend co her request, 


lately.” 

Nimrod has so eloquently described the utter amazement of a@ gen). 
man of the old school when travelling by a modern ten-mile-an-h, 
coach, as to render it quite unnecessary for me to attempt any descrin;;,. 
of worthy John’s surprise at the rapid progress made by the Star 0. 
wards the metropolis; how Ht gazed in silent wonder at the splend , 
teams of cattle which at every stage stood ready in their glittering har: ».. 
to carry him on to town; and finally, how he marvelled when in :),. 
space of four hours he was safely landed in Aldgate, having traye|),. 
thiompisight miles in that short sime; on all this it is unnecessary for ».. 
to dilate. His troubles now seemed to crowd uponhim. 

“Vant a cab, sir!’’ eagerly demands an impudent-looking fel)... 
rushing up, whip in hand, to where the unhappy Leakey stood ut, 
confounded by the bustle which surrounded him. ‘‘ Gen’lm'n called n.. 
Bill,” exclaims a second in a chiding voice; “I see him a noddix’ }.. 
head as hé came along!’ “ Don’t you go vith them, sir!” angrily brea... 
in a third; ‘I’ve got a reg’lar comfortable old jarvey, sir, cut down ,; 
pene for you, ’cos I know’d you vos a coming up to-day—and sic! , 

s—only cab fares, sir—this vay!” And he was be : nning to drag‘ 

the unresisting Leakey, when, ‘Come, just move -rf!” exclaims (\, 
burley voice of Burrell; “I'll put you into a coach, sir, and remem): | 
leaves this here place at hafe past three, weal ” So John «x 
placed in a coach. 
.,‘‘ Vhere’s shall I drive, sir?” demands the coacliman. “Oh! ai" 
exclaims our hero, drawing forth a card from which he reads—“ a |... 
ket—an umbrella—a camlet cloak—two shawls—a great-coat—a com'\.. 
ter—a pair of galoshes---al] right---and self !—yes, then drive to Mr. J. 
gins’ offices in Tokenhouse Yard, Lothbury.” “‘ Wery good, sir." A..| 
off they went. 

Arrived at Mr. Jiggins’s office, he found that worthy engaged, an 
the-other parties not arrived. ‘Give Mr. Leakey a chair, Jemes,” sax! 
Mr. Jiggins, “and here’s this morning’s paper, sir; splendid leader, M:. 
Leakey; powerful writing. Stir the fire, Jemes, and put some more 
coals on—that’ll do.” 

So Leakey was placed on a chair before the fire to amuse himself wire 
a perusal of a paper of whose existence he was only conscioug by th 
fearful denunciations contained occasionally in the ——— against .. 
There sat Leakey, still enveloped in his panoply of cloth and camk:. 
shawl and galoshes, eyeing “the leader” which had been the subject o. 
Jiggins’s eulogium. He read on. Could his eyes have ceased to po - 
sess discriminating power! or was there living the caitiff wretch so .- 
terly reprobate as to call his loved by such names? It was wo 
true. more he read, the more convinced was he of the weter depr.- 
vity of the human heart, and especially of the horrible wickedness of th« 
man who could coolly declare that long article in the , over whic 
he, John Leakey, had only yesterday gloated, to be “twaddle.” 1ii 
anger was excessive; another moment and he would have cast “ th: 
pestilential rag,” as he ever afterwards deneminated the vituperatic: 
journal, into the fire, had not Jiggins at that moment entered, ard 
with him the men whose presence was required for the settlermon: « 
John Leakey’s affairs. 

Searcely checking his excited feelings, John suffered himself wo be |! 
to business. This being, after a time, satisfactorily finished, an adjour- 
ment took place toa neighboring hotel; John, for once in his life, ov 
the strength of three hundred a-year added to his former property, bein; 
generous h to volunteer tiffin. The beefsteaks were done toa turr, 
the stout pas hr the sherry first-rate. Jiggins had ‘no particular | .- 
siness tocall him home, so, with the two gentlemen beforenamed, th - 
roughly enjoyed himself at Leakey’s expense, making fun occasionally o' 
poor John, who, luckily, at all times rather obtuse, was becoming mov 
and more muddled and confused every moment, so as not to dream, whe: 
his friends burst out into a loud laugh, that he was the subject of it. \: 
half-past three, Jiggins accompanied our friend to Aldgate, saw bir 
a a te pe more in the Star, and as it was now raining be:- 
vily, and he had no further inducement to remain, wished him good-byr, 
and returned to Tokenhouse Yard. 

The coach was full inside, and Jolin hal just satisfactorily arrang:d 
his camlet, &c.,when Burrell came to the docr, put his head gently in a: 
the window, as he stood on the steps, and said, “Have you any objec- 
tion, gen’lm’n, to let a young ooman ride inside? it’s raining fearf.', 
and she'll get her death, I know she will, outside.” 

“ No, no!” gruffly res the other three. It would have bee 
well had John been equally opposed to five inside. As it was, however, 
“tiffin” hed his heart, and he said, ‘ Oh, yes, Burrel!, I'l! 
make room for her; you know, gentlemen, it would be a aad thing © 
she pnd death through our unkindness.” 

1¢ persons addressed made no reply, nor had Leakey much time 0 
consider the prudence of his act, before the door was opened, ind Burre!! 
handed a good-looki woman into the coach, who seeing ne di- 

ition on the part other three to make room for her, very quiet!; 
sat down on Mr. J. Leakey’s knees, being no mean weight. “This was, 








ROMTS scarcely a voluntary act, for the coach moved on at the moment 


forced her toe assume that position. Thus for twelve miles did bh 
sit, at times wincing rather under his somewhat uncomfortable posit'c:. 
and not particularly pleased with the undieguised amusemint of th 


Eventually he was liberated, for the three hard-hearted individaa's 1: 
the coach at the end of twelve miles, and Leakey and the interesting ‘- 
male were left together. John felt that some little stimulus to his e- 
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hausted ts might be desirable, so called for a glass of brandy-and-wa- 
ter; of which he drank as much as he wished for, and offered the rest to 
his fair vis-a-vis, who really seemed a very pleasing kind of person.— 


She thanked him, and 
emirked, and drank it off. the coach went on again, Leakey felt 
wonderfully invigorated, and entered into conversation with the lady, who 
proved highly communicative as to the respectability of her mother, and 
the moral excellence of all her relations. It was a very critical mo- 
ment for an old bachelor, muddled as poor John most undoubtedly was. 
He called to mind Jemima’s spare figure and not very beautiful face, and 
more than once thought how much pleasanter it would be to have at the 
head of his table so comely and intelligent a person as seemed the inter- 
esting individual now before him. ; 

“« Infatuated a second time” (as Julia Mannering says to Bertram on 
his arrival from Portanferry at Woodburne, but why I never could dis- 
cover)—* Infatuated a second time’? was our hero, for a second glass of 
brandy-and-water was had at the next stage, and duly consumed between 
the ladyand himself. Leakey was now thoroughly fuddled, and the lady 
more agreeable than ever. In short—for the afflicting, the humiliating 
truth will force its way—before the coach stopped to change for the last 
time, the frantic John Leakey had actually proposed to his unknown en- 
slaver—-nay, worse—he was accepted. ; 

Tt was not until thig climax of his folly had put a temporary stop to 
conversagion that time to think at all. Muddled as he was, he 
began to fear he had 
ing under powerful emotions; and the coach having changed at C 
was not more than a mile from Hil! Cottage, when he said, mildly— 

“It’s a very fortnit circumstance, sir, as 1 met with you; becos, I’m a 
going to a old genlm’n as lives near here—as 

“Eh?” groaned John, “ as—what, eh?” 

‘Oh, I was going as cook; only, in course, I shan’t stay with him 
long.” 

“ As cook! my gracious me!”’ exclaimed, or rather screeched, the 
miserable man; “ what’s the gentleman’s name ?7—tell me quick !” 

“ Mr. Leakey, sir!’ 

When Burrell opened the coack-door as soon as Hill Cottage was 
gained, he found the unhappy John Leakey perfectly frantic. “ Coach- 
man, Barrell, take her away! she’s a cook! she’s a vicious, designing, 
impudent thing! she’s made me propose to her—me—me—the son of a 
cook—Oh! o-oh! 0-0-0-oh!”’ 

Draw we a veil over the proceedings which followed. Mr. Leakey, 
what with brandy and agony of mind, was put to bed perfectly raving. 
The cook was taken in for the night, and on being attacked by Jemina 





, 





was soarcely restrained from flying at that exemplary spinster, who | 


called her all the names she had ever heard her brother apply to wo- 
men of her elass. Next morning cook was dismissed, and shortly 
threatened an action, which Leakey was glad to compromise by the 
payment of ene hundred pounds; making at the same time a solemn 
vow that he never would take compassion on a woman go far as to let 
her ride inside, though it should rain cats, dogs, and hedgehogs ! 
: 2 
From the Old English Gentleman. 


THE OLD WHIPPER-IN. 


The old whipper-in flogged back a hound that'was too anxious for the 
remains of the fox before the huntsman had quite done with them— 
when, in the act, he was observed to stagger, and turn deadly pale. 

“What's the matter, Tom ?” said the squire. 

‘«T—don’t know, sir,” replied the old whipper-in, pressing a hand 
upon his closed eyes. “But I—’ and down he fell upon the green 
sward. > a ° 
In an instant all leaped from their horses, and flew to the side of the 
old whipper-in. 

“He's faint,” said the squire. ‘Get some water immediately.”’ 

Jack left the horses to the grass with.loosened reins, and, run- 
ning to the side of a ditch, dipped his cap and brought it back 
filled. 

The squire laved his old' servant's temples, rubbed his bloodles 
fingers, and watched with great solicitude for returning consciousness. 
For a long time a few sighs only broke from the purple lips, and 
the ashy countenance remained’ fixed as in death. A cold i 
tion stood upon the brow, and the partly-closed eyes lacked thetr | bright- 
ness. 

“ He’s coming round,” said the 
symptoms of returning animation. 

“ The exertion has been too much for him,’ said Wilmott. 

“ Poor old fellow!’ exclaimed Titley; “ how ill he 


squire, as the old whipper-in evinced 
° 


‘‘ Father,” said William, frightened beyond description, “ pray speak 
tome. Are you better?” ; 

“It’s as it should be, Will,” faintly the old whi in, press- 
ing his kind master’s hand—*it’s as it be. At the at 


the death,” said he, firmly raising himself on his left arm, ‘‘ Tom Bol- 
ton gets summonsed to his earth. Don’t , Will,” continued he, as 
his son’s eyes gushed forth a flood of tears: * If I could have picked the 
time and place, now and here would have been my choice. And yet, 
perhaps, I might have asked for another run.” - 

‘‘ Another !”” exclaimed. the squire, curbing his feelings. ‘“ We shall 
have — together yet. Come cheer up, Tom, don't let a little weak~- 
ness ye.” 


' 
| 


nt When toe to your very good health, sir,” | 


nm too hasty. The fair lady was silent, as labor- | j 
| one side while William shall on the other.” 











“ Ride for a doctor, Jack,” whispered Wilmott: but the order was 
heard by the old whi -in. 

“Stop,” said he, to the ready Jack, who was in his saddle in a mo- 
ment. ‘“ Letno physic-merchant come here. I mustdie as [ have lived, 
without his aid. I tell you, squire, and all of ye, that.my run is over ; 
and it has been a long and a merry one.” 

“Don’t think so,’’ said the squire, with tears swimming in his eyes ; 
*“* you'll be better soon.” 

“No, sir,” replied the old whipper-in, shaking his head and look- 
ing towards thé west at the setting sun, as he threw his long bur- 
nished shadows upon the earth. ‘I shall never see him set again, 7 
continued he. 

** What shall I do?” asked William, much distressed. 

“ Bear the separation like a man, Will, replied his father; “and when 
I am gone, let no whining regret remain with you for a day. A Bolton,” 
continued the old whipper-in, while his eyes sparkled again, ‘ mustn't 
act a soft long.” 

“* We had better get him home as soon as possible,’’ said Tidey. 

“ Yes,” added Willmott; -‘for I fear the attack is as serious as poor 
Eom thinks it to be.” 

“T can ride with a little support,”’ said the old whipper-in, “ if you'll 
bind this handkerchief round my beating temples.” 

The squire dipped the handkerchief in the water, and twisted it tight- 
ly round as desired. 

** We'll lift you on the saddle, Tom,” said he 


* 


; “and I'll hold you oa 


* Thank you kindly, sir,” replied the old whipper-in. 

Slowly, and with much care, they lifted him on his horse, and turned 
his head towards home. 

With measured tread, the mournful “party made in the direction of 
Scourfield Hall. Jack led the pack a few yards before them; but 
Trimbush kept close to the old whipper-in. The hound seemed to com- 
prehend that something had occurred to his much-loved master. Occa- 
sionally, he gazed in his face, and uttered a pitiful cry, and tried to gain 
his attention by every means in his power. At length he succeeded.— 
The old whipper-in saw the sorrow of his favorite, and looking at him 
fondly, said— 

“Poor Trimbush! there's no try back here. 
for, Trimbush.” 


We must go when called 


| 


InteReSTING DisecoveRy.—The stone at the top of the spire of the 
Hotel de Ville, which served as a base for the colossal statue of St. Mi- 
chel, being much decayed, was lately removed, in order to its being re- 
placed by a new one. In the old stone was discovered a medal, enclo- 
sed in a leaden case, and that again in one of tin, placed there to com- 
menssrated the completion of this exquisite spire. The effigy of this me- 
dal represents the lamb of St. John. On the rim is an inscription of 
which the last word only is illegible, from the injuries of time; but the 
rest is distinct, and is as follows :—‘- Martinus P. P. V.—tAgnus Dei 
miserere mei.” As Pope Martin V. reigned from 1417 to 1431, it is 
clear that the medal is above four hundred years old. An exact copy in 
silver of this interesting relic has been made by order of the ,burgomas- 
ter; to which has been added a new medal bearing the name of the pre- 
sent king, of the city magistrates, the date 1841, and a notice of the cir- 
cumstance commemorated ; and the two, inclosed in a solid case, were 
last week placed in thf’new_stone which now crowns the top of the spire, 
and sérves.as a stand for the statue of St. Michel, which has been since 
restored to its old place.—Brussels Gazette. 

ee 


Tae Errrick Sueruerp’s Earty Lire.—When we consider that 
Hogg was taken from school at so early an Sige as to have to acquire for 
himself at a subsequent period the art of writing, and almost the very 
elements of reading, by his own unassisted efforts, our admiration in- 
creases with the almost insurmountable difficulties under which he labor- 


ed, in ing his final success. Family jars for times drove him 
from his home, threw him in a great measure on his own resources 


when he was no more than seven years old. All the advantages which 
he had ever derived from schools, such as they were, were comprised 
within a space of about six months. Thus early he betvok himself to the 
moors pin. pa oy first in the humble occupation of herding cows, 
and some afterwards “in the more honorable one of keeping 
sheep.” Here this.untutored child of genius “ wandered at his own 
sweet will.” Here, surrounded only by mute companions, he learned to 
commune with nature, and to draw his inspiration from the fountain 
head. He was gifted with a soul which could appreciate the glorious 
works of the Donte inity, to whose worship he raised the anthem, and 
reared the altar on rude mountain-top, or in the bosom of 
the shadowy forest, while yet a boy. Here he had full and free 
scope for the expansion of his beautiful moral nature, and the devel- 
opement of his high genius.—Metropolitan Magazine. 


i 
Tue Paiwce Rorvat.—A candidate for the laureatship has pcrpe- 
trated the following :— 
The first of all the royal infant males 
Reecives the title of the Prince of Wales ; 
Because, tis clear to seaman and to lubber, 
Babies and whales are both inclined to blubber ! 
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| of plunder. The pontifical dragoons alone were effectual against then, 
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AN ITALIAN BANDIT. 


The stories circulated respecting Italian banditti are various and horri- 
ble ; but the worst thing for those who delight in recounting such tales 
js, that the more terrible ones are not only not true, but the poetry of the 


matter turns out to be plain prose after all. A French traveller in Italy | 


gives the following account of Gasperoni. 

An idea struck the traveller alluded to that he should like to visit 
Viterbo, the head quarters of thieves and idlers in the Papal territories. 
He passed cote ths place with impunity, not having met with a single 
pind during his tour; and beginning to think most of the tales propa- 


gated of this formidable race unfounded, nay, that sale meenes, like ve 
“Last of the Mohicans,” were extinct—another dead mythology in the | He di : 

7 ; . sd: tity - | He did not in at all resemble the hero of a melo-dra 
Innd of fiction—he was leaving Italy, when chance gave him a sight of Percent wilds, rts Prout soanr aaa ing. 1 
' locks, black and coarse, were long, and tied negligently behind w; 


the most noted of these modern heroes. 

We had reached Civita Vecchia, (says M. Mery,) and were sitting at 
the table d’hote, and all talking, to cheat our appetites, having asked for 
the dinner twenty times in every idiom in use in the Roman States and 
nothing appearing. We then demanded the bill, which only mentioned 
what there wasto pay. We handed out six pauls for the right of wait- 
ing for our dinner, napkin on knee, which never came. The innkeeper 


declared that all his provisions had been consumed by fifteen English fami-- 


lies who had invsded his quarters. It was impossible even to sleep 
there, as the la-t bed had been engaged by an English admiral and his fa- 
mily. 

2 Well,” said we, “ let us walk through the town. Pray, Mr. Inn- 
keeper, what is there to be seen at Civita Vechia !”’ 


“ Nothing,” replied the laxdlord, “‘ unless you can get permission to sce | 
the Citadel. There Antonio Gasperoni is confined, the terrible bandit | 


of Terracina and the Pontine Marshes.” 


“ Why did not you tell us that before 7” we replied. ‘‘ Whom must | 


we ask for permission to enter it bad 


“ Go to your Consul, and he will obtain it for you,” 


was the answer. 


We lost not a moment; succeeded in getting permission, and one of | 


the Pope’s officers to accompany us. 


The Citadel of Civita Vecchia was built by Michael Angelo, who was | 
It ia | 


also the engineer that planned it, and in fact did the whole work. 
in the style of his frescoes and statues, which is stamped upon every 
stone. It consisted of vast bastions, large enough to swallow up the sea, 
the walls of adamant. 


which served for both batteries and garrison. 

The officer who accompanied us said that Gasperoni had committed no 
less than forty-five assassinations. He had ravaged the Roman territory 
for seventeen years ;,and he stated that one of his outrages was the stop-. 
ping an English carriage between Rome and Naples, robbing the inmates 
of their money, and carrying off the daughter of the traveller, who was 
young and handsome, into the mountaine. The unhappy father, on reach- 
ing Rome, offered a reward for the head of the bandit. 


twenty battles with the pontifical cavalry 
delivered to the Englishman: it contained the head of his daughter !— 
Such was the officer's story; and it had®such an effect upon us that we 
regretted having got so far towards gratifyfng our curiosity by entering 
the lair of the tiger. 

Still curiosity urged us on, and the door of the prison opened. 


windows looking ints a court. Along the passage in front of the cells, 
twenty of the banditti were walking up down. They halted as we 
entered, and we could nct help smiling at the idea of thus arresting the 
attention of the formidable band of Gasperoni. They received us with 
a civility of manner that made us feel somewhat at ease from our previ- 
ous apprehensions. We hastened to the cell of the terrible i 
himself ; for he had remained within it, but near the door, where he was 
standing up. He did not advance upon seeing us, but bowed with an 
air of self-possession. It was difficult to begin a conversation, and in a 

i way, with such a personage; but we adventured it by an insig- 
nificant question, and with more boldness than ave really felt. 

“ Well, Gasperoni, do you find yourself ly situated here ?”” 

‘{ They are always ill who have not liberty,” he replied, with a shrug 
of the shoulders habitual to him. 

* You let yourself be captured by the dragoons ?” 

‘* Me! no one should ever haye captured me: I gave myself up with 
my The Holy Father promised me freedom ; he has only given 
me my life: the Holy Father has broken his word.” 

The officer who conducted us said, afterwards—“ I must explain how 
the matter of the surrender happened. Gasperoni was tired of the life 
he had led so long. He went to confess to the curé of a village, and 
stated his desirc io abandon the life he led. The curé promised to 
write to the Pope for a pardon and freedom to Gasperoni, who made it 
an express sho “i ion*that his companions should be included in the par- 
don with him. The government was anxious to free the country from 
these banditti, who levied contributions, assassinated travellers, and 
eommanded the road to Naple&, committing a thousand outrages. Foot 
soldiers were sent against them; but they drank with the robbers in lieu 
of capturing them. The peasantry favored the banditti against the sol- 
diers, because they often profited by the robberies committed, in the way 


| but the bandits took refuge in the mountains whenever they 
| Thus their capture seemed hopeless. 
_ Pope agreeing to spare the life of Coreen renee that he ay 
| his band must remain prisoners in the citadel of Civita Vecchia <, 


| calling?” 
The citadel was now left to defend itself, for it | 
had not a single soldier, nora solitary cannon; in fact, nothing with | 
which to oppose an enemy but the Pope’s awful arms over the gate, | 


| story?” 
This exasperat- | 
ed Gasperoni, to think that a simple English citizen should set a price | 
upon the head of him who had defied the Pope himself, and fought | 
One morning, a parcel was | 


distinguish 
' betrayed, my comrades,’ I cried. We seized our arms. 
On | 
the left hand appeared twenty cells, or dungeons, and on the right long | 


mee eee C#'s ~~ ee. +e 


sie | Appeared — 
The negotiation terminated by :, 





peroni hesitated for some time ; but the curé promising to use his in’., 
ence with the I’ope to intercede for the entire pardon of the band, }. 
accepted the offer thus made. Overcome by the argument of the ¢;,,, 
and the offer held out, and remorseful in some degree, perhaps, «: (), 
life he had led, he submitted, and entered the citadel with his compe. 
nions, Some years have passed, and the prisoners expect a full pando, 
but it will never be given to criminals such as they have been.” 

Te return to Gasperoni, who remained constantly in the same po: 11, 
ma. His 


pack-thread. He spoke with manliness, but slowly, and differed {1 
his countrymen in making but little use of gesture in conversation, un!>«. 
wher a blunt question drew a reluctant reply, and he felt touched ; the: 
the superior man appeared. His countenance looked menacingly, }.. 
eyes rolled, his lips were convulsed, his language was quick, irrezuly 
and even picturesque—in fact, the bandit of forty-five assasvinations stov 


rorth. 

We held the following further dialogue him: 

“What is your real name? People say it is Barbona!”’ 

“That is the name I was known by in the mountains; my real sam. . 
Antonio Gasperoni.” 

“You have made a great noise in the world. They talk of you 
Italy as of a Cataline, a Spartacus, and others of your countrymen «» 
made war upon Rome.” 

Here Gasperoni smiled and bowed, but made no reply. 

“ May I ask, Gasperoni, what first drove you to your late way > 


| life 7” 


** A row at Naples.” 

“A row! a very small affuir—a very light reason to make jou 2s 
with society,” 

“Yes; but in that row I killed an opponent.” = 

“Ah! that is another matter. How long did vou exercise your |s: 


“‘ Seventeen years.” 

‘“* Were you wounded ?” 

“* All over.” 

“ Then you were worsted?” , 

“On! often: yes, very often.” 

“By this Pagé’s ‘iecéy " 

“ The soldiers ?—no, (with a gesture of pity,) by the dragoons." 

“They talk a good deal of -your adventure with the charcoal ov- 
(here his eyes glistened, bnt his countenance fell :) would you teil us 


His fellow prisoners now drew around us to listen to the recita.— 
“They were seventeen charcoal-men who had sold me to the Papo’s s0- 
diers. I thought them my friends, and ate and drank in their cabin « 
imaginary security. I did not even place a sentinel to look out, a ver; 
great fault on my part, but I had always reasoned ‘these are honesé fe- 
lows.’ We shall see. In the middle of the night I heard seldicrs sp 
proaching. My ear could disti their step a league off. We ar 
The * Popelia: 
were within twenty paces of the cabin. We were but twelve, they tl: 
ty. We blazed away, and I myself killed four of our enemies; I ws 
wounded in the arm; just here you may see the mark, The ‘ Popelix: 
fired badly, and suffered us to escape without the loss of a maa— 
Had the drigoons been in their place we must’ have been taken 
This was nothing; listen. Three days afterwards we descended {ow 





the mountains, and I led my troop to the cabin of the charcoal men.— 


They were asleep; the miserable devils! A voice from within cricd. 
‘Who knocks?’ ‘Open,’ we answered; ‘open to your friends, the s0- 
diers.’ A voice within said, ‘No? do not open the door, it is Gaspe 
roni.’ I burst the door; we entered, foaming at the mouth, and 
massacred all. It was just; was it not? It was right to kill them al 
for their treachery. Afterwards I counted the bodies, there were bv: 
fourteen. or te cabin, I seatched around in vain; three ho 
© - It was only vengeance, tears of were on my cheeks. 
a find them,’ I cried to my comrades; ‘ Twill search fu 8 corner 
of Italy for them.’ Two years after we entered a small isolated cabé 
one evening to drink; it was near the sca. We knew the spot well 
Peasants were sitting around a table. I have a good eye in lightin: 
upon an enemy. I saw the three charcoal men ing in & corner. 
felt content. ‘Here are at last,’ thoughtI. ‘ Here, you; approach: 
let us see your faees! You are afraid?’ They were trembling and po 
—the three miscreants! ‘I have long been looking for you,’ I said ® 
them jeeringly. They flung themselves at my feet to cry ‘mercy.’ | 
made a sign to my executioner; he di three pi at them « 
make anend of the matter. For myself I have never shed blood but » 
combat. In cold blood I never killed any one, not even these miserab’ 
charcoal men, who sold me.”’ * 


The rest of the band here attested the truth of what their feader he’ 
said by the movement of the head and hand. 


“ Tecount Many strange things of yow in the world,” we next 
things of you 








“ Yes, yes, I know it; they tell a hundred falsehoods of me.” 

“ The daughter of the Englishman who set a price upon your 
head ———.’ 

“It is not true,” Gasperoni interrupted with some quickness: “I 
never killed a woman.” 

‘‘ You carried women off to the mountains sometimes !”’ 

This made him smile, and put on the air of a coxcomb, who assumes 
gravity to impart to his silence a peculiar interpretation, or the inference 
that flatters his vanity. 

“You ought now to regret the free life whicli you thus quitted with 
your own will. If the Pope should give you full pardon, what would you 
do when at liberty ?” 

“T should be an honest man; I should go to Naples and labor.” 
“ You would find that difficult, Gasperoeni; you have not been used to 

Your habits have been differer ..’’ 

‘No, no; lifein the mountains wearied me, I had led that life seven- 
teen years; when I was young the fatigue was pleasant enough ; but I 
now old, I suffer from my wounds and have need of rest." 

“ Do your comrades think thus ?” 

“ All of them.” 

“Ts he here of whom you spoke as your executioner ; he who murder- 
ed under your orders ?” 

“Yes; there he is.” 

A serpent writhing round us could scarcely have made us feel more 
fearfully disgusted. This hideous butcher was by our side, and actually 
at the moment pressing arm against arm. Until now our attention fixed 
upon Gasperoni had prevented us from regarding his band, and above all 
the murderer of his companions. He never quitted his master here any 
more than he had done in the mountains. He slept by the side of Gas- 
peroni in the dungeon, as if he still awaited his horible commissions. No 
one looked more revolting a: all this atrocious band; the stupidity 
of guilt was ro upon his whole figure, thin and pale it was. His 
eyes were covered by a cadaverous skin, or film, like those of the osprey. 
The eentraction of a hypocritical smile was ever upon his mouth, but still 
the cast of his countenance was grave. While we were looking at him 
his eyes were fixed with a strange sort of regard upen the buttons of our 
coat, as if he were slowly counting them over. “What are you called?” 
we inquired, to draw his attention from this singular occupation. He re- 
mained bent upon his object; his eyes seemed as if it gave him too much 
labor to raise them to meet ours; his lips did not separate, but from the 
depth of his hoarse bosom there came forth “ Geronimo.” 

“You were, then, the executioner,” we observed. 

“ Yes, sir,” he replied, his eyes still fixed upon my buttons. 

“You have murdered many, Geronimo?” 

“Eh! yes; every time I was desired todo so: murdered!’ This last 
word he spoke as if surprised. 

“ You never will get the Pope’s pardon,” we remarked. 

Here the whole band laughed outright at our obvervation. Geronimo 
made a sign indicative of his disregard, and continued to count the but- 
tons on the coat. We then, addressing the band generally, said, “ It 
seems you are very pleasantly situated here,"and don’t starve in your 
prison?” 

One of their number replied, that the Holy Father fed them very well. 
“We eat,” said he, “ of fish, and flesh, and excellent vegetables; in 
fact, of all we wish. We have a pay of two pauls a day.” 

“You are better off here,”’ we observed to him, “ than one half of your 
countrymen, the mendicants of the Roman states. What! give you two 
pauls a day!” 

Yes, sir,” remarked Gasperoni; ‘it is good policy in the govern- 
ment so to do. Bandits know that by surrendering themselves pmison- 


it. 


ers they will Jive well, sleep on good beds, and get good pay, which are | 


things not always found in the mountains; they surrender when tired of 
the lives they lead on the highway, and thus travellers are suffered to go 


free.” 


We took our leave, saying we were pleased to see them all so well 
contented. Our guide confirmed all that Gasperoni had said of the po- 
Key of the Pope in their treatment. In all Gasperoni’s band there was 
not a figure worth a painter's sitting, except the chief and the exetution- 
er. They had such common, every day faces, so thoroughly prosaic, 
thet _ might all have been taken for honest fellows by their looks, 
who had been imprisoned under some mistake of the police. They none 
of them wore the picturesque costume of Neapolitan bandits as given by 
artists, but grey pantaloons, brown waistcoats, and blue stockings. No- 
thing could more completely obliterate the idea of the poetry of the pro- 
fession. None of them had the least of that picturesque gaudery of 
bandits displayed in pictures. They seemed to have no regard for moun- 
tain freedom, or the glories of the atmosphere; they were indifferent to 
everything, and without emotion of any sort; without hope or despair ; 
they smoked and laughed, folded their arms, and destitute of 
present or future cae. Such is the real character of a band that for fif- 
teen years infested the Pontine Marshes, made the Pope’s soldiers trem- 


ble, gave battle to the dragoons, and despoiled the eternal: stream of 


travellers on the Appian Way. 
These heroes of the bandit school, far more redoubtable than Jack 


Sheppard, or the most noted raffians of English story, were thus, like 
thern, vulgar brutes, with no mark but thatof blind and obedient courage 
Dare te tesla 

ts heroes 
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Very CLever.—The Boston Evening Gazette, in noticing an exhib:- 
tion of Mr. Fowle’s Monotorial School in that city, says—‘‘ We were 
amused with’ a jue d’ espsit spoken by a droll little fellow with a bad 
cold, and we have procured a copy for publication. It seems to be the 
enlargement of an idea in one of Mrs. Sigourney’s poems, and might be 
inserted in her poem without being misplaced.” 


THE FISHES’ TOILET. 
T’ is said, a gallant bark that bore 
The cast off fashions of the day 
From la belle France to this fair shore, 
Was stranded on the way, 
And all the stock of toilet ware, 
To mend the coarse, or deck the fair, 
To the bottom went, and every fish 
That owned a whim, or felt a wish 
To imitate the lords of air, 
Rushed to the spot to get her sharc. 
The Lump fish seized a pair of Stays 
And squeezed the blood into her face ; 
The Eel, too lank on every side, 
A Bishop to her back applied ; 
The Frog-fisk thrust her flippers wet, 
Into a ruffled Pantalette ; 
The Flounder and her cousin Plaice 
Put on a Frill of Brussels Lace ; 
The Chubd while saying fie upon it, 
Tried on a pretty Cottage-Bonnet ; 
The Shark, to enlarge his mighty maw, 
Tied a large Pocket on before, 
The Carp to rail at those who pass, 
Hung round her neck a Quizzing Glass; 
The Sculpins on their thorny heads, 
Tore ruffled Night-caps into shreds ; 
The Whiting found of Rouge a box; 
The Grayling seized some Auburn locks; 
The Gold-fish on her interest bent 
Seized on some Musk and made a Scent ; 
The Sun-fish seized a Parasol; 
The Seal a box of Wafers stole ; 
The Ale-wife as her cask was low, 
Secured a bottle of Noyau ; 
A Cologne bottle pleased the Smet ; 
The Porpoise fat, about to melt, 
Sported a Fan; a sulky Pout 
Applied Rose-Ointment to his snout; 
Swell-fish finding it afloat, 
Put on a large Hooped petticoat; 
The Lobster found some Pic-nic mits 
For his red claws no bad mis-fits ;— 
In fine, the fish around that shore 
_ Beat all that fish e’er did before ; 
And if you dont’t believe it with 
My word for ’t ——, Go ask Dr. Smith. 








Extempore Preachine.—His first extempore effort was at St. 
James’s in Warri . The Rev. Mr. Glazebrook, at whose house 
he was staying repeatedly urged him to put away his book, and 


trust to a careful and diligent preliminary consideration of his sub- 
ject, to his extensive and accurate with the contents 
of the word of God, and to the aid of the blessed Spirit which was 
never yet denied to such as earnestly desired and sought it. Against 
the entreaties of his excellent friend he pleaded unconquerable 
timidity, and upon ene occasion expressed a pad sos egpmanan 
that he should never be induced to preach extempore until he unex- 

edly found himself in the pulpit without a sermon. Mrs. Glaze- 


who was present, determined he should try ; and on the fol- 
lowing sae ived to abstract the precious manuscript from 
hi et. experiment was a dangerous one, but it answered. 


is pock 
Mrs. Glazebrook, shocked at what she had done, caught the preach- 


er’s eye just asthe hymn befere sermon was cuncluding, and per- 
ceived, from his flushed and disconcered eountenance, rie bed 


, and was suffering painfully from the per- 
plexity of his situation. With a composure and dignity of manner 
which indicated an utter freedom from all embarrassment he an- 
nounced his text, and, afier a brief pause, began and continued a 


faithfol and searching address, in a spirit of the most admirable self- 
possession.—Life of t 


Rev. R. Housman, 
: SE 
Set tate wiguadl ead -ceanhpilt lihateees Oh expeerd, ws 
yuld find our ideas of human excellence fast vanishing away, and 
should be te exclaim with the preacher,—‘ Au is vanity!” 
We should find the world to be one grand masquerade, where all vie 
with each other in concealing their true characters. 


I 


Homrmerry.—An humble man is like a good tree, the more full of 
fruit the branches are, the lower they bend themselves. 
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From Bentley's Miscellany for December. 


MISADVENTURES AT MARGATE. 


AN O’ER TRUE TALE. 


BY THOMAS INGOLDSBY, ESQ. 


Dear Bentiey,—We have been visiting the Lakes, and my muse 
has caught the maladie du pays. The fit is asharp, but I trust will be 
ashortone. She sends you the enclosed version of our single-minded 


friend Simpkinson’s miahap, by way of diagnostic 
Yours unalterably, 5 ae 
_ Bowness, November 14. 


MR. SIMPKINSON loquilur. 


I was in Margate last July, I walk’d upon the piery 

I saw a little vulgar Boy—lI said, What make you here ?— 
The gloom upon your youthful cheek speaks any thing but joy 
Again I said, ‘What make you here, you little vulgar Boy?’ 


He frowned, that little vulgar Boy,—he deem’d I meant to scoff, 
And when the little heart is big a little “sets it off!” 

He put his finger in his mouth, his little bosom rose,— 

He had no little handkerchief to wipe his little nose! 


‘“‘ Hark! don’t you hear my little man?—its striking Nine,” I said, 
‘* An hour when all good little boys and girls should be in bed. 


Run home and get your supper, else your Ma’ will scold—Oh fie!— 


It’s very wrong indeed for little boys to stand and cry! 


The tear-drop in his little eye again began to spring, 

His bosom throbb'd with agony,—he cried like anything ! 

1 stoop’d, and thus amidst his sobs I heard him murmur—“ Ah! 
I haven’t got no supper! and 1 haven’t got no Ma’!! 


‘My father, he is on the seas,—my mother’s dead and gone ! 
And I am here, on this here pier, to roam the world alone ; 
I have not had this live-long day one drop tocheer my heart, 
Nor ‘brown’ to buy a bit of bread,—no,—let alone a tart! 


“If there’s a soul will give me food, ’or find me in employ, 

By day or night, then blow me tight!” (he was a Vulgar Boy ;) 
“And, now I’m here, from this here pier it is my fix’d intent 
To jump, as Mr. Levi did from off the Monu-ment! 


“Cheer up! cheer up! my little man—cheer up!’’ I kindly said, 

“ You are a naughty boy to take such things into your head; 

If you should jump from off the pier, you’d surely break your legs, 

Perhaps your neck—then Bogey'd have you, sure as eggs are eggs ! 


“Come home with me, my little man—come home with me and sup; 
My landlady is Mrs. Jones—we must not keep her up— 

There’s roast potatoes at the fire,—enough for me and you— 

Come home, you little vulgar Boy—I lodge at Number 2.” 


I took him up to Number 2, the house beside “‘ The Foy,” 
I bade him wipe his dirty shoes,—that little vulgar Boy,— 
And then I eo to Mistress Jones, the kindest of her sex, 

“ Pray be so good as go and feteh a pint of double X!”’ 


But Mrs. Jones Was rather cross, she made a little noise, 
She said she “did not like to wait on little vulgar boys.”’ 
She with her apron wi the plates, and, as she rubb'd the delf, 
Said I might “ go to Jericho, and fetch my beer myself!” 


I did not go to Jericho—I went to Mr. Cobb— 

I changed a shilling—(which in town the people call “a Bob’’)— 
It was not so much for myself as for that vulgar child— 

And I said, “A pint of double X, and please to draw it mild!” 


When I came back I gazed about—I gazed on stool and chair— 
I could not see my little friend—because he was not there! 

I ’d beneath the table-~cloth—beneath the sofa too— 

I said, ‘You little vulgar Boy! why, what’s become of you?” 
I could not see my table-spoons—I look’d but could not see 

The little fiddle-pattern’d ones I use when I’m at tea ; 

—I could not see my sugar tongs—my silver watch—oh, dear! 
T know ‘twas on the mantel-piece when I went out for beer. 


I could not see my Macintosh—it was not to be seen !— 


Nor yet my best white beaver hat, broad brimm’d, and lined with green; 


My carpet bag—my cruet stand that holds my sauce and soy,— 
My roast potatoes !—all are gone !—and so’s that vulgar Boy! 
rang the bell for Mrs. Jones, for she was down below, 
‘Oh, Mrs. Jones! what do you think?—ain’t this a pretty go ?— 
That horrid little vulgar Boy, whom I brought here to-night, 


He's stolen my things and run away!!’’—Says she, “And sarve you 


right !!” 


* * * * * * * 2 * 


Next morning I was up betimes—I serit the Crier round, 

All with his bell and gold laced hat, to say I'd give a pound 

To find that little vulgar Boy, who'd gone and used me so; 

But when the Crier cried, “‘O yes!” the people cried, “O No!” 


: 
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I went to “ Jarvis’ Landing-place,” the glory of the town, 

There was a Common-sailor man a walking up and down, 

I told my tale—he seem’d to think I'd not been treated well, 

And call’d me “ Poor old Buffer !"’—what that means I cannot tel. 


That Sailor-man, he said he’d seen that morning on the shore, 

A son of—somebody whose name I'd never heard before, 

A little “gallows-looking chap’’—dear me! what could he mean ’ 

With a “ carpet-swab” and “ muckingtogs,” and a hat turned up »;; 
green. 

He spoke about his “ precious eyes,’ and said he'd seen him “ sh... 

—It’s very odd that Sailer-men should talk so very queer— 

And then he hitch’d his trousers up, as is, I’m told, their use, 

—It’s very odd that Sailor-men should wear those things s0 loose 


IT did not understand him well, but think he meant to say 
He’d seen that little vulgar Boy that morning swim away 
In Captain Large’s RoyalGeorge, about an hour before, 
And they were now, as he supposed, “‘somewhere’s about the Nor: 


A landsman said “I twig the chap—he’s been upon the Mill— 
And cause he gammons so the flats, ve calls him Veeping Bill" 
He said he’d ‘‘ done me werry brown ;” and nicely “ stow’d the “ si, 
—That’s French, I fancy, for a hat—or else a carpet-bag. ; 


I went and told the Constable my property to track; 


“He asked me if “I did not wish that I might get it back?” 


I answéred, ‘To be sure I do! it’s what I’m come about,” 
He smiled and asked me “if my mother knew that I was out?” 


Not knowing what to do, I thought I’d hasten back to town, 

And ask our own Lord Mayor to catch the Boy who'd “done »; 
brown.” —~ 

His Lordship very kindly said he'd try and find him out, 

But “ rather thought that there were several vulgar boys about.” 


He sent for Mr. Mithair too, and I desribed “ the swag,” 

My Macintosh, my sugar-tongs, my spoons and carpet-bag ; 

He promised that the New Police shonld all their powers employ ; 
But never to this hour have I beheld that vulgar Boy! 


MORAL. 
Remember, then, what when a boy I've heard my Grandma tell, 
“ Be warn’d in time by others’ harm, and you shall do full well!” 
Don’t link yourself with vulgar folks, who've got no fixed abode, 
Tell lies, use naughty words, and say they “ wish they may be blow’ 
Don’t take too much of double X !—and don’t at night go out 
To fetch your beer yourself, but make the pot-boy bring your stoet ; 
And when you go to Margate next, just stop, and ring the bell, . 


| Give my respects to Mrs. Jones, and say I’m pretty well! 
a A 


THE LEEK. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


Up with the leck! ’tis the emblem of honor,, 
The symbol which Cambria in victory bore; ; 
When the brands of the Saxon: \yere rushing upon her, 
And Cadwallon stood firm as as a rock on the shore, 
Up with the leek! ‘twas a record of glory, 
Ere roses or shamrocks were famous in song; 
’Twas the light of the bard, and the spirit of story, 
The darling of freedom, the pride of each tongue ! 


Up with the leek! and the lip that would scorn it 
Had better scorn. death on the edge of the grave; 

For heroes, and statesmen, and minstrels have worn it, 
The daughters of beauty, the sons of the brave! 

Up with the leek! while its green leaf shines o’er us, 
While nature rejoices to welcome its birth; 

We will cherish it still, as our sires did before us, 
An emblem, the proudest, and noblest on earth! 

et “ 

A Tracepy is tHe CatHeprat or Mitan,—After winding up % 
staircase within the central and loftiest spire, we reached a point {v= 
which our first resting place seemed hardly removed from Bs grea 
We came down to the marble wilderness again, and wandered for # 
hour over it. Once C—i paused, and placing his hand on a balustrsé’ 
said, “ Do you like ‘tenbatioe ?” Young people always do,’ and o 
looking like the eager listeners they were, he proceeded— Two yew 
ago there was a Milanese passionately stuched WO ied ¥r 
man of our city, whose hus became jealous and fearful to the lov: 
In their mad passion and despair they agreed to meet here and thr 
themselves off. Both were true to their appointment; but when “ 
woman saw before her the terrible death to which she had consent! 
her nerves were not strong enough, and she tried to escape from be 
lever. His resolve, however, was unshaken; for an hour he pursv* 
she flying through those galleries and over the terraces, running % 
those in staircases, and gliding down, now hiding, now darting ™ 
but finally he caught her, and while she was shricking, clasped 
in his arms, and leaped from this balustrade—look down and \ 
may imagine the horrors of the death.’ We looked down to the ) 
ting points that interrupted the descent to the pavement, and all tw 
ed away silent and shuddering —Miss Sedgwick’s Letters. 
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_Canapian Boatmen.—Canadian boatmen are a race distinct from 


all other colonists. ‘They seem to partake of the Indian more large- 
ly than the French character, and are very expert at thir calling. 
Tacit chant has been often set to music, and is certainly heard to 


t advantage on the wide sslitudes of the mighty St. Lawrence. | 


ma le who pass their lives during summer on its waters, hol- 
di: tetdle iatetonnine with the world, we should expect peculiar sim- 
plicity. Travellers, however, tell strange tales of them. I knew a 
person who had a barrel of wine, which was enclosed in a wooden 
case, drained of all,its contents, except about a gallon ; and yet the 


modus operandi could not be discovered. ‘The trick of the jackdaw | 


in the fable, who made water rise in a partly filled jug by dropping 
stones into it, is also resorted to. In fact, the rough, untutored son 
of nature that we are apt to imagine “* Monsieur le voyageur” to be, 
with his long queue, red nightcap, and half-savage countenance, 
proves that first appearances often deceive, and that he does not pass 
a winter oh shore without gathering much information as to the con- 
duct and capabilities of that bad portion ot his race with whom 
he is thrown in contact in the ¢ities and towns.—Sir R. Bonnycas. 
tle’s Canadas in 1841. ' 


a 


Tom Piouxxert Froccep.—The sentence of the court-martial 
was read by the adjutant in a loud voice. Poor Tom, who had the 
cemmisseration of the whole regiment, looked deadly pale. That 
countenance which the brunt of the fiercest battle had been unable 
to turn from its ruddy hue—that countenance which the fear of 
death could not change—was new blanched in dread of a worse fate. 
“« Buglers, do your daty,” exclaimed Colonel Beckwith, in a voice 
huskv, with emotion, pen as the men appeared to hesitate in 
their business of stripping and binding the prisoner tothe tree. This, 
hewever, was soon accomplished, Tom only once attempting to catch 
the eye of his colonel with an imploring glance, while he exclaimed 
in broken accents—Colonel, you won’t will you? You won’t—you 
cannot mean to flog me!” The a it went to the heart 
of every one present, was vain. ( ] Beckwith betrayed much 
uneasiness; I beheld him give a slight start at the commencement 
of the punishment ; but his sense cf duty became paramount the 
moment he beheld the punishing bugler laying on rather lighter than 
was common. “ De your duty, sir, fairly!” he uttered in a loud voice. 
The first man had bestowed his quantam of punishment, twenty-five 
lashes, when he was succeeded by another. This man, as if deter- 
mined that his reputation as a flogger should not suffer, however his 
victim might, laid on like a hardened hand. Plunket’s sufferings 
were becoming intense ; he bit his lip to stifle the utterance of his 
pangs ; but nature, too strong for suppression, gave place more than 
onee, to half.agonized cry, that seemed to thrill through the very 
blood in my veins. Happily this wretehed scene was destined to a 
brief termination: at the thirty-fifth lash, the colonel ordered the 
punishment to cease, and the prisoner to be taken down. When 
this was done, he addressed Plunket—‘ You see, sir, now, how very 
easy it is to commit a blackguarc’s crime, but how difficult it is to 
take his punishment.”—Costello’s Life of a Soldier. 


rr 


MARRIED, 

On Sunday evening, the 9th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Chase, Mr. John Hanson to 
Mrs. Van Pek, both of this city. 

@n Monday evening, 10th inst., by the Rev. J. M. Krebs, Thes. P. Cooper, 
Esq., to Mies Mary M. Warner. 

On the ®th inst., John Pendleton Ring, of Georgia, to Mary Louisa, daughter 
of the late John Woodward. 

On the 5th inst., William H. Salt, of Flushing, L.1., to Eunice E., daughter of 
Ezra Lewis, E q, of B 

At Natchez, onthe 9th ul 


: 0, Mr. John Williamson, of that city, to Miss Har- 
i P. ter of Ca 
ry 


Daniel M. Fraser, of Troy, N. Y. 
yn, N.Y., Jan. 6th, Capt. George Drew, of ship Aldebaron, of Dux- 
bury, to Mies Caroline P. Read, of > Mase. 
In Lancaster, N. H., Mr. James R. Whittemore, publisher of the Coos Demo- 
erat, to Mise Lucy Jane Stockwell. 


In Boston, Yh inst., Mr. Thomas J. Loud, to Miss Caroline A. Goodwin. 


In Boston, Mr. John W. Emery, of the firm of Moore and Emery, to Miss 
Charlotte C. Cook. 


- 


a 
DIED, 


inst., John J., son of John J. 8. Mott, aged 2 years. 
inst., Martha, infant daughter of Francis and Mary A. Fickett. 
h inst., Mrs. Elizabeth Youell, aged 55 years. 
net., Miss Ann Eliza Bassett, = 18 years. 

inst., Sarah E., hter of John J. Smith. 
inst., Thomas W. infant child of Thomas Bell, Esq. 
inst., Mr. Robert Ranson, aged 59 fo A 
inst., Mrs. Harriet E. Lucas, wife of Philip Lucae. 
am Mr. been ro yr 67 years. 
nst., George Ta aged 

inst., Anthony aman aged a years. 
inst., Eliza, wife of John 
inst., Michael Killian, 67 
inet., Mr. Wm, 
inet., Mrs. 


taditittid 
s223532283 
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5) 4 astin. 
Elizabeth L., wife of 40® - 
inet. Mr. James Smith. _std 6 days. : 

inst., Wim. J. Peterson, aged 1 yy Cronin, + 43 yoars. 

inst., Ellen Cronin, rood raya Kird, aged 3 yeare, 

inst., Jane N., daughter of the late Nicholas Gouverneur. 
inst., Hester Gouver=+ aged years. . 
inst., Charles A. B, aged nied Ee] 


yoare. 
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| Lysrary Eprrton of the Broruer Jona- | 
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BROTHER JONATHAN. | ing the cireulation of the Brother Joaa- 
than, the following Premiums : 

Brom The person forwarding fifteen doilars 

> On the First day of Januazy, 1842, for five yearly subscriptions, will be en- 


commences the publication of a Quarto | titled to one set of Colman’s edition of 


. POETS OF AMERICA, 
THAN newspaper. The immense quan- | jp Ping Elegantly Itustrated Vo 


; _ ’ “olumes 
tity of interesting Current Literature | pye retail price of this work is Six 
which from week to week has hitherto) pojars. it is made up of seloction 

v ~~ SCLoe Lions 
been presented in the pages of the Fo-) fo. the works of the best Poet 
lio Paper, has brought us, from all di- | 


| of America, 
rections, expressions of regret that the 


und is illustrated with 
nearly 


OUees 


a shape convenient for preservation.— gravings, 
have hitherto published on Tuesdays a | Or, if the person sending shal! make 
periodical in Quarto form, under the ti- | S¥¢h election, he may have, instead of 
tle of JonaTHan’s MisceLLany; and | the Poets of America, a copy of the 
the success of that periodical has indu- | PICTORIAL NAPOLEON, 
| ced us still fuether to improve uponthe| in Two large Octavo Volumes, 
| original plan, by the publication of the | From the F rench of M. Laurent Dd L’- 
| Library Edition of Brother Jonathan, in | 4T4eche, with 
a Quarto of Turty-tTwo Paces. FIVE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
The Quarto is printed on a sheet lar- | “¢? designs by Horace Varnet, and 
ger than the present folio form of the, TWENTY ORIGINAL PORTRAITS, 
| Jonathan. An engraved Title page, de- | The retail price of this work it also six 
signed by one of the first artists in the dollars. The engravings were executed 
country, will give each number an idea | by F rench artists, and have a freedom 
of completeness and taste. Engravings and ate unsurpassed. 
of rare merit, such as have hitherto ap-| "7 The above works are in uct is- 
peared in the Folio form of the Brother | “%°4 #* Holiday Presents, combining 
Jonathan, are introduced into cach what few do, standard literary merit, 


sannibiaey cdilihd waite Genie | with graceful adornmeht. They wit 
| may direct. 
For each volume the price is one dol-| 1) she Concord (N. N.) Courier. 
publishers, and? bonnd according to the publications of the day, and has sus- 
lishers—Wilson & Co.—are determined 
LIBRARY, 
tronage which it is now enjoying. A 
any publication how extant. The shape wary next, in quarto form. [t will be 
to now pritited, has advantages in con- andsome volumes of 544 pages cach, 
any newspaper in the world. idea, and will, like the original projec- 
The Dollar Magazine is a! ish - 
ly strive to render the contents worthy he ‘the Brothe 
ing. Each number is filled with choice 
a newspaper, is tomake an inscription 
process volume will contain a Novel in 
rial, artistical and mechanical, are cen- | tion price. The 2d Vol. will commeace 
| that this improvement, like the-origi- | o 17” Reader, doye« wish to sit dowe 
speak plain 
matter, (non 
dear for the whistle?” Y, 








be forwarded in any ma 
THREE ANNUAL VOLUMES OF | person who becomes entitled to scone 
544 PAGES EACH. : 
lar in advanee, and the three, for any) Brorner JonaTHan.—This paper was 
one year, handeomely illustrated by the | the pioneer of the mammoth weekly 
‘ tained a high reputation ev i its 
taste of the subscribers, will furm commpenadenaete Its enterprising pub. 
AN ORNAMENT FOR ANY ’ 
——_ we = = expense to ronder 
is sheet wort t ery ° 
ieiatiainien’ tg? eaialininas ab onsen orthy of the very extensiy 
compactness, and variety, aot offered in | Library Edition of the Brother Jona- 
than will be issued on the first of Jan- 
of the volumes, while it is quite as con- | published weekly—each number to con - 
venient for readers as that of any quar- | tain 32 p#ges—making in a year three 
, er atonly $1 per volume, 4 
venience for binding, unapproached by | num. This. is a re cal pabelines 
While thus we put the matter in a tion 3 the Jonathan, mark a new era ia 
form for preservation, we shall earnest- ~ ra sear 
ed monthly at the office of the Brothee 
of that preservation, and to do away Jonathan, ina form suitable for bind- 
the reproach that to print an article in| jjerary matter, and embellished with 
plates of the Fashions, Music, &c, The 
on a water melon. The whole energies 
. . : hyme—“* The Lady Jane’—by N. P. 
of this establithment, publishing, edito- | Wi}jis, worth more than its acute. 
tred on the Brother Jonathan and the | January. 
Dollar Magazine, and we are confident From the Norwich (oe) Aurora. 
a, | accasionally- 
| mal projection of the Jonathan, will| g---«0ly in the regions of faacy, or, to 
mark a new era in periodical literat--~ of iasseeane English, enjoy a rich, fund 
n e of 
common trash,) without « paying. ake 


TERM*?- 
The QUART’ LIBRARY EDI.- 
TION of the ae Sogn cs be 
‘every y, each num- 
ugrsicy 2 THIRTY-TWO LARGE Pa- 
Ye will be divided into THREE 
VOLUMES A YEAR, each volume to 
consist of Five Hunprep agp Forry- 
Four Paces, and to contain about FOR- 
TY evecant Woop Encravines, and 
Seventeen Preces of Popular and Fa- 
shionable Music. 

Price—ONE DOLLAR A VOLUME, 
(four months) or THREE DOLLARS 

A YEAR, im advance. 


7 Six 
LARS. VOLUMES for FIVE DOL- 


: ou can accom- 
oe your object by subscribiug for the 
LLAR MaGazine, the e Vings of 
which are alone worth the price of the 
publication. We speak from experi- 
ence, having always been highly enter- 
tained, and what is better, instructed 
and, we hope, improved by its perusal. 
We almost forgot to mention one of the 
most interesting features of the work. — 
its music. All the above i 


as nearly to 


ect weekly journal as 
any paper of Re bias with wh h we are 


acquainted. Issued ina i 

for binding, it will edivecotibacht ~ ap 

= Pree ye addition to any ry. 

im every respect, 

this form to the ote. The dies 

and contents of the Brother Jonathan 

do infinite credit to the talent, taste and 

PREMIUMS. enterprise of its conductors. Stuccess 

Tho Publishers of the Brother Jona-| With them has not produced remiss. 
2 peer ness. On the contrary, the pa r has 


a pe 
who may interest themselves in extend- first establishment. improved sires its 


oe 
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~ New-Dork. 
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To Correspondents —We have re- 
ceived a Ballad, the first of a series, 
which we shall be pleased to publish, if 
our correspondent will give us a call, 
and supply a line which appears to have 
been dropped in transcribing. 

Among our piles of offered manu- 
script there is much which will be given 


a _ hit, abruptly stoppéd, saying, 












yon that'this is April fool day.” ‘“ The 
compliments of the 
etly replied Tom. 


BROTHER JONATHAN ADVERTISING COVER. 








VARIETIES. | TO BE PUBLISHED 
: wotihaes. | In a few weeks, in the Library end Fo- 
Two friends «a‘king togetner on the fe lio Iediti of the 


st o il Jast, one, thinking to make 
2fgood hit, abruptly stopped, seyins, | BROTHER JONATHAN, 


A new work by Harry Lorrequer, 
season to you,” qui- en 


OUR MESS. 





y-the-bye, Tom, I ought to remind 


It is related of Judge Jeffries, that ta- 


king a dislike to an evidence who had a The first part will contain the story of 


long beard, he told him, “ That if bis | 


conscience were as long as his beard, he | 


JACK HINTON, 
had a swingen one :” to which the coun-| _ re Cee. 


tryman replied—* My Lord, if you nae PERSE 
measnre cianinienien by beards, you SPLENDID 


_ Bulletin says: “ The report of the cap- 


have none at all.” 



























































to the public at the earliest possible 
day. Some we have rejected, and des- 
troyed. Other papers, yet unread will 
be attended to as early as possible. 


Folio—Dollar Magazine—and Quar- 
to—These three publications issued 
from this office, comprise just the right 
kind of a number for a committee—an 
oddone. There is always a sure majo- 
rity when any question comes before 
them; and the Magazine and the Quar- 
to heve determined that they will never 
publish any matter in both. The sheet 
of the Quarto, though larger in inches 
than the Folio, is from its margins ne- 
cessarily less in printed surface. Con- 
sequently some of the matter which 
appears in the Folio cannot be put in 
the Quarto. In throwing out, we select 
such as is fit for-the Doller Magazine, 
and reserve it for that periodical. 

But this reservation does not supply 
matter enough for the Dollar Magazine ; 
and we thorefore have adopted the plan 
of sctting up matter expressly for that 
publication. Those, therefore, who sub- 
scribe for the Dollar Magazine and 
Quarto Jonathan, get all the matter 
which apears inthe Folio, and more too; 
while the convenience of the forms of 
those works, for binding, constitutes an 
advantantage, independent of the extra 
matter, which more than compensates 
for the difference between the price of 
the two Quarto periodicals, and the one 
Folio. 


When the present Sir Walter Scott 
was abroad, he was introduced to the | 
King of Saxony, who, after silently ga- 
zing on the Major, who is very tall, 
thus broke  silence,—* Well, Major 
Scott, of all your father’s works which | 


are quite a folio, Major.” | 
| 

In a Scotch brewer's instructions for | 
Scotch ale, dated 1793, we meet with the 
following curious mystical instruction : 
“ T throw a little dry malt, which is left 
on purpose, on the top of the mash, 
with a handful of salt, to keep the witch- 
es from it, and then cover it up.” Per- 
haps this cnstom gave rise to the vulgar 
term, water bewitched, for indifferent 
beer. 


Gentility is neither in birth, wealth, 
manner, nor fashion—but in the mind. 
A high sense of honor—a determination 
never to take a mean advantage of ano- 
ther—an adherence to truth, delicacy, 
and politeness towards those with whom 
we have dealings—are the essential cha- 
ractcristics of a gentleman. 


At the last ball at the Tuilleries, the 
lady of a Deputy of the Cotes du-Nord 
had her head, ears, neck, and wrists, so 
loaded with large false diamonds, that 
Madame de R—— could not help re- 
marking, “ Yonder fat coquette would 
seem to have borrowed all the decanter 
stoppers of her husband's constitu- 
ents.” 


** Hip, Hip, Hurra!” originated in the 
Crusades, it being a corruption of H. E. 
P. the initials of Hierosolyma est perdi- 
ta” (Jerusalem is lost), the motto on the 
banner of Peter the Hermit, whose fol- 
lowers hunted the Jews down w'th the 
cry of “ Hip, Hip, Hurra!” 


A lady, who was very modest and 
submissive before marriage, was ob- 
served by a friend to use her tongue 
pretty freely after. “There was atime 
when I almost imagined she had none.” 
“ Yes,” said the husband, with a sigh, 
“but it’s very long since.” 


Education in New Hampshire.—There 
is nota State in the Union that has so 
many places of instruction and so many 
common schools, in proportion to their 
population, as New Hampshiré. 


‘ell Done Kentucky.—The Logisla- 
ture of Kentucky have almost conclu- 
sion to make war on Mexico, on the 

ounds of the capture of the Santa 

e Expedition, and the murders involv- 
ed therein. The Kentuckians are fa- 
mous for their back handed love of the 
Mexicans. —maanse never as yet been 
able to reeenc their stomachs to the 
ss of their pet—the renowned David 


Mr. Coddington —There is a dispute 
between Mr. Coddfmgton and the de- 
partment, about some funds. Leaving 
that to be decided bereafter, between 
him and his superior officers, we can 
bear testimony that, to the public, he is 
an excellent Postmaster. 

The funds in dispute are lodged by 
Mr. Coddington in a bank, subject toa 
decision by competent referees, as to 
whether they belong to him, or the Go- 
vernment, They ~~ of money rée- 
ceived by him for ent, before the 
law was passed limiting the PET wrmieng 
of Postmasters. As box rent is paid in 
advance, government claims the money. 
Mr. Coddington demurs, and there the 
case stands, but without any ill-feeling 


whatever. 






comane 
ia subscriber, ‘ . 
Printer, having for — pd gyro 
years been engaged in wo Nis asthe: y 
of Printing Ink, during wn. hia it 
has been used extensively in aan fe f 
the largest Printing establishmY * 
the United States, and given gelixeg, 
satisfaction. He respectfully solicits a 
continuance of the patronage of his ty- 
raphical brethren. Having lately 
Baitt anew and enlarged manufactory, 
on Front street, between Montgomery 
and Governeur streets, East River, he « 
enabled to supply those who may favor 
him with their custom with as Ink 
as can be procured in the United States, 
of unchangeable color, and on reason- 
able terms. The Ink is well calculated 
to work on the composition roller, and 
all descriptions of presses now in use. 
Orders directed to the subscriber’: 
residence, 125 Green street, or leit at 
the manufactory, will be punctually at- 


38 2m GEO, MATHER. 


Bowery Theatre-—The Naiad Queen 
has been played the past week to empty 
benches. 


anta Fe Expedition —The Galves- 


es correspondent of the New Orleans 


anta Fe Expedition has 

a allen excitement throughout 
the country. Many are anxious to get 
‘an expedition immediately and march 
te Mexico to rescuc our citizens, if alive, 
nd if not, to avenge their death. Ii 
the Mexicans have put to death one per- 
son of the sapediisn, they may pre- 
re themselves to sec Mexican b ood 


flow for it.” - 


ig not the greatness of a man’s 
Phas that poe him ind>pendont, so 
much as the amaliness of his wants, 








PICTORIAL PUBLICATIONS, 


SUITABLE FOR FAMILY READING. 


D.“APPLETON & CO., 
Have now ready, the People’s Edition 
of the’ following valuable and truly 


Ihave seen you are the largest—you | interesting works, every page of 


which is adorned with beautiful 
plates. 
PICTORIAL LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 


History of Nopoleon Bonaparte, trans- 
lated from the French of M. Laurent de 
L’Ardeche, a member of the Institute of 
France, with five hundred spirited illus- 
trations, after designs by Horace Ver- 
net, and twenty original portraits en- 
graved in the best style. To be com- 
pleted in two handsome volumes, octa- 
vo, about five hundred pages each.— 
Vol. 1 now ready—Vol. 2 in active pre- 
paration. 

Thit Life of Napoleon, which is now 
offered to the public, is composee from 
the same original authorities as those 
consulted by previous historians and 
biographers ; with the assistance, also, 
of the substantive works of the latter, 
and of all important work since pub- 
lished, or now in course of publication. 
From careful abstracts and references ; 
from « dispassionate balancing of the 
single and collective facts, statements, 
opinions and conjectural probabilities, 
occasionally found in direct opposition 
among authorities of equal influence 
and validity, the author sought to 
attain a fixed equilibrium of general 
truth. It has not been attempted to 
give a History of France in the stormy 
tume of the Revolution, or in the suc- 
cessive periods of the Lirectory, the 
Consulate, or the Empire. Tho violent 
feclings of the English public having 
now passed away, a period has already 
commenced for the exercise of a tempe- 
rate judgment. The author has also 
endeavored not to forestall time, broach 
theories, or dispense censure or praise. 
The deep-searching and far spreading 
investigations, into which an attempt to 
form an opinion concerning the conse- 
quences and results of his actions would 
lead, could not be undertaken without 
a comprehensive study and voluminous 
exposition of the moral and political 
world and its various mutations; they 
consequently form no part of the pre- 
sent design. 


PICTORIAL VICAR OF WAKE- 
FIELD 


The Vicar of Wakefield, by Oliver 
Goldsmith, elegantly illustrated with 
nearly two hundred engravings, ma- 
king a beautiful volume, octavo, of 
about 300 pages. 

“ This tale is the lasting monument of 
psn, genius, his great legacy of 
easure to generations it, presen 
and to i 43 ‘ 

“ Goldsmithboth it verse and prose, 
was one of the most delightful writers 

in the language. His verse flows like a 

limpid stream. His ease is quite uncon- 

scious. Every thing in him is sponta 
neous, unstudied, unaffected, yet ele- 


gant, harmonious, graceful, an nearly 


~-Itless.”’—Hazlitt. 


The Life ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


Crusoe, by Adventures of Robinson 

moir of the Authde Foe, with a Me- 

his writings, illust@nd 

five hundred spiri 

= if moe French 

ville, forming ont oje 

tavo, of 500 pages. 8 ve 

“ Crusoe has obtained ‘ 
port to the mansions of the Fady pas,. 
cottages ofthe poor, aod commend the 
equal delight to all ranks and clamted 
the community. Few works have bec 
more generally read, or more ly ad - 
mired ; few that have yielded sucb s- 






cessant amusement, and, at the 

time, have developed so many oe 

~! practical instruction.”—Sir Waite, 
ott. 


* Oh the delight with which we first 
devoured the pages of Crusoe! and, oh! 
how that delight would have been en. 
hanced had we at that duy possessed 
the illustrated book before us! The 
Plates are from Engravings on Wood, 
and are extremely well executed,” 
Britahbnia. 

&F Booksellers, Post Masters, and ali 
others interested in the sale of Books, 
are invited to acf as agents in procuring 
subscribers for these unique and cheap 
publications. A liberal discount allow. 
ed, and further particulars obtained on 
application to the publishers. “ 

ni3 tf 


SUBSCRIBE EARLY!!! 


THE CHEAPEST PERIOEICAL IN 
THE WORLD IS THE LADY's 
AMARANTH AND PHILADELPHIA 
SEMI-MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


This work contain’ 624 pages of the 
best literature of the day, for the low 
price of $1,25 per annum. 


ON THE EIGHTH OF JANUARY, 
1842, will be issued, the FIRST NUM- 
BER of the Fifth Volume of this beau- 
tiful and cheap work. EVERYBODY 
who has taken the Amaranth acknow- 
ledges it the eheapest periodical ever 
emanated from the press. Each num- 
bor contains 24 large octavo pages. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES, in the vari- 
ous departments of literature, from the 
pens of the most ar bayer! literary ladies 
and gentlemen in tha country, will ap 
pear in the Amaranth, 


TAKE NOTICE, That the Amaranth 
is the most readable magazine publisc- 
ed, and contains about the same quanti- 
ty of reading that the three doller ma- 
gazines do, 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS, $1,95, ia 
advance. Subscribers always commence 
with the volume. Specimen numbers 
sent when requested. 


INDUCEMENTS TO CLUBS.—Per- 
sows forming Clubs, or Associations, 
will receive the Amaranth as follows 
Jive copies for $5,00 ; twélve ies for 
$10,00 ; twenty-five copies for 20. 
The money must be received at the of- 
fice before the work is sent. 


AGENTS WANTED for ali parte of 
the United States. 


i? Post Masters generally act as 
agents. 

Letters directed to the publisher must 
be post paid, or they will not be taken 
out of the post office. 

JOSEPH TORR, 
ji3t* 74 N. Sixth st., Philadelphia. 
FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON. 
7 HE who was literally the king of 

kings, whose fame has spread to al! 
quarters of the globe, has at last found 
a resting place for his ashes in his be- 
ohgg France. Who has not heard of 
the 
































































“EMPEROR, é' 

and his mighty deeds? Who has not 
also heard of SHERMAN’S LOZEN- 
GES, that have cured so many thou- 
sands of ——w Colds, and Consump- 
tion, as well as Asthma, W ng 
Cough, and all diseases of the C 

He hes, Worms, Heartburn, and 
Dyspepsia? The re 

TRUMP OF FAME 

has spread their virtues throughout the 
United States and Europe, Millions 
have died from not having proper me- 
dical attention, or inability to take the 
common nauseous potions, that might 
have been saved by SHERMAN’S O- 
ZENGES. 


MILLIONS YET UNBORN, — 
will find that life may be saved by the 
use, as thousands have already 
They cure sooner than any other medi- 
cine, are pleasanter to the taste, the 
cheapest, mus: convenient, and recom- 
men by Phy.icians, C 
Lawyers, and all 

GOOD CITIZENS, 

who wish to benefit the nego num - 
ber at the least expense. Mr. James W. 
Hale, of the News Room, Wall sty Dr. 
Zabriskie, 1 Chamber st.; Mr. Rader, 
46 Chatham st., Mr. E. G, Stacy, 66 
Wooster st.; are referred to as having 
fully tested them. 

} gold at 106 Nassau street, and door 

™e Ana st; and b 


y the 
“troadway, cor. of Gaaber-. 





